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Note  to  Students  and  Teachers 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  create  an  understanding  of 
Canada's  political  system  and  government.  The  book  starts  with 
student  experiences  and  explores  basic  values  which  shape 
and  determine  people's  actions.  It  shows  how  governments 
are  organized  in  Canada.  In  it,  students  meet  the  important 
political  decision-makers  and  discover  how  they  make  political 
decisions. 

Block  letters  are  used  for  KEY  WORDS.  These  words  are 
explained  either  in  the  text  or  in  a  footnote  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page  and  then  listed  at  the  back  of  the 
book.  Cartoons,  charts,  cases,  articles,  diagrams,  questions, 
and  activities  are  used  to*establish  and  expand  the  student's 
understanding.  Teachers  are  encouraged  to  run  mock  elections 
and  parliaments  when  they  feel  that  the  students  have  a  firm 
grasp  of  the  ideas  and  procedures  involved. 

The  authors  believe  that  this  book  is  an  alternative  to  existing 
texts  in  its  approach,  style,  and  learning  activities. 
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Chapter  One 


Student  Politics 


Who  Cares? 

Some  young  people,  and  even  older  people,  regard  politics  as  something  which  does  not 
concern  them.  They  believe  that  politics  is  for  politicians  who  are  elected  every  few  years. 
The  political  process  is  something  which  many  people  do  not  understand,  or  even  want  to 
understand,  because  they  believe  that  it  is  not  directly  related  to  their  everyday  lives  or 
particular  situations.  Few  of  them  realize  that  politics  affects  almost  every  aspect  of  their 
lives  and  that  the  politicians  who  are  elected  make  important  decisions  which  could 
dramatically  change  their  lives. 


Students  have  an  example  of  politics  in  action 
in  their  own  schools.  Most  high  schools  have 
student  governments  which  are  elected  each 
year  by  students  to  represent  their  interests  in 
the  school.  The  individuals  whom  students  elect 
to  office  are  politicians,  because  a  POLITICIAN 
is  defined  as  someone  who  is  actively  involved  in 
GOVERNMENT*.  The  President  of  the  Student 
Council  is  the  most  important  student  politician 


in  the  school  and  is  the  leader  of  the  student 
government. 

Most  schools  have  elections  each  year  to 
select  the  student  politicians  who  will  occupy 
the  various  available  positions.  When  an 
election  takes  place,  the  CANDIDATES*  for  the 

•GOVERNMENT  —  an  organization  which  makes  rules  for  people 
living  in  a  certain  area. 

•CANDIDATE  —  a  person  who  is  seeking  a  certain  position. 
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positions  campaign  for  election.  The  person 
who  receives  the  largest  number  of  votes  for 
each  position  on  election  day  is  declared  the 
winner.  During  the  campaign,  candidates  seek 
to  persuade  students  to  vote  for  them.  They 
draw  up  platforms  which  express  the  ideas 
which  they  wish  to  carry  out  if  elected. 
Responsible  students  compare  the  platforms  of 
the  different  candidates  before  voting.  They  will 
usually  vote  for  the  candidate  they  believe  will 
best  serve  and  represent  their  interests  in  the 
school. 

Sometimes  other  people  —  not  just  students 
—  complain  that  they  cannot  be  bothered  to 
vote  or  find  out  what  individual  candidates 
stand  for.  They  say  that  all  politicians  are  the 
same  and  nothing  will  change,  regardless  of  who 
is  elected.  Politicians  who  are  in  charge  of  the 
various  governments  in  this  country  — 
including  student  governments  —  are  elected 
by  people  who  are  qualified  (eligible)  to  vote.  If 
people  do  not  bother  to  vote  in  elections  or  if 
they  do  not  consider  the  views  of  the  politicians 
who  are  elected  to  run  the  government,  very 
dangerous  situations  might  result.  It  is  extremely 
important  that  people  in  Canada  be  aware  of 
politics  and  the  politicians  who  run  and  control 
their  country.  This  applies  to  all  levels  of 
government  in  Canada,  including  student 
government. 


Questions 

1.  List  some  decisions  that  could  be  made  by 
politicians  in  the  future  that  could 
negatively  affect  your  life  or  life-style. 

2.  What  dangerous  situations  could  occur  if 
people  voted  for  and  elected  politicians 
about  whom  they  knew  nothing? 


Why  Laws? 

In  Canada  and  other  democratic  countries, 
LAWS*  are  different  from  ordinary  rules 
because  they  are  made  by  elected  governments. 
Ordinary  rules  can  be  made  by  any  person  who 
is  in  charge  of  other  people  and  who  has  the 
authority  to  make  them.  Any  situation  involving 
more  than  one  person  requires  rules  so  that 
each  individual  understands  his  or  her  particular 
functions  or  duties.  If  rules  did  not  exist,  there 
would  be  confusion  and  disorder  and  very  little 
would  be  accomplished.  Similarly,  rules  are 


needed  in  a  school  for  students  and  teachers  to 
learn  and  to  work  in  peace  and  harmony.  The 
rules  for  the  school  are  set  by  the  provincial 
government,  the  school  board,  the  principal, 
the  teachers,  and  the  students.  School  rules  are 
sometimes  written  down  in  a  “Student  Hand¬ 
book"  for  the  information  of  the  students. 


Question 

Do  you  think  that  decisions  made  by  a 
student  government  in  a  school  could  be 
called  laws?  Explain. 


Excerpts  from  a  Student  Handbook 

The  efficient  operation  of  a  secondary  school 
depends  upon  many  factors,  but  primarily  it 
involves  the  active  co-operation  of  the  parents 
and  students  who  are  involved  in  its  activities. 

A  large  secondary  school  can  be  a  disruptive 
force  within  a  community  because  it  involves 
considerable  pedestrian  and  vehicle  traffic.  We 
are  very  conscious  of  our  relationship  with  our 
neighbours,  and  we  ask  the  same  concern  from 
our  students.  Please  do  not  trespass  or  loiter  on 
private  lawns  or  boulevards  near  the  school 
either  on  the  way  to  or  from  school  or  during 
leisure  time. 

Attendance  and  Punctuality.  Any  student 
who  is  absent  from  school  must  bring,  on  the 
first  day  of  return,  a  dated  note  signed  by  the 
parent  or  guardian  indicating: 

(i)  the  reason  for  absence,  and 

(ii)  length  of  absence 

and  present  the  note  to  the  home  form  teacher. 
If  the  student  has  not  brought  a  note  after  two 
reminders,  the  student  will  be  sent  to  the 
appropriate  Vice-Principal. 

No  student  should  leave  school  during  the 
day  without  permission  from  the  office. 

Conduct,  Halls,  and  Grounds.  Safety  and 
courtesy  are  the  basic  rules.  Careless  behaviour, 
running  and  shouting,  foul  language,  littering, 
etc.  are  never  acceptable  inside  or  outside  the 
school.  Between  classes  keep  to  the  right, 
especially  on  the  four  stairways  located  in  the 
four  corners  of  the  building. 

Board  of  Education  regulations  prohibit 
students  from  smoking  in  the  school  or  on 
school  grounds.  The  designated  smoking  area 
for  students  is  the  area  outside  the  southwest 
door  in  the  vicinity  of  the  bleachers.  Pupilswho 
smoke  are  urged  to  do  so  only  in  that  area  oron 
the  street,  keeping  off  school  and  neigh¬ 
bourhood  lawns,  steps,  and  driveways. 


•LAW  —  a  legal  rule  made  by  a  government. 
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Student  Government 


ins 

jb  do  you  think  made  these  rules?  What  is 
/ir  purpose,  and  are  any  of  them  un¬ 
reasonable? 

2.  Do  you  think  that  any  of  these  rules  were 
made  by  a  student  government?  Which 
ones?  Why? 


Alpha  High  School  was  built  seven  years  ago. 
When  the  school  first  opened,  the  principal 
asked  Mr.  Sheppard,  the  head  of  the  History 
Department,  to  be  in  charge  of  the  creation  of  a 
student  government.  Both  felt  that  a  Student 
Council  was  necessary  to  involve  students  in 
deciding  certain  matters  which  directly 
concerned  them.  This  was  necessary  to  develop 
in  students  a  sense  of  responsible  CITIZEN¬ 
SHIP*.  They  believed  that  this  experience  would 
be  excellent  training  and  would  enable  students 
to  understand  better  what  was  required  of  them 
when  they  became  adult  citizens  of  a  DEMO¬ 
CRATIC*  society. 


•CITIZENSHIP  —  membership  in  a  community  which  carries  with  it 
clear  rights  and  responsibilities. 

•DEMOCRATIC  —  type  of  government  in  which  people  elect  their 
leaders  and  help  to  make  the  laws. 
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Voting  for  Class  Representatives 

The  first  step  towards  the  creation  of  a  student 
government  was  the  election  of  class  represen¬ 
tatives  to  the  proposed  Student  Council 
Assembly.  Students  in  each  home  form  were 
asked  to  NOMINATE*  candidates  for  the 
position  of  class  representative.  They  were  then 
asked  to  vote  for  the  candidate  who,  in  their 
opinion,  would  best  represent  student  and 
school  interests  in  the  Assembly.  Teachers  were 
asked  to  explain  to  students  some  of  the  duties 
of  the  class  representative  before  accepting 
nominations.  The  most  important  duty  was  to 
attend  all  the  meetings  of  the  Assembly  and  to 
report  back  regularly  to  the  class. 

Most  classes  had  two  or  three  students  who 
accepted  nominations.  Candidates  were  asked 
to  give  a  brief  explanation  of  what  they 
proposed  to  do  if  elected  to  the  Assembly.  After 
the  speeches,  the  name  of  each  candidate  was 
written  on  the  board.  The  students  were  asked 
to  vote  for  the  candidate  of  their  choice. 
Students  raised  their  hands  to  vote  and  could 
vote  for  only  one  of  the  candidates.  Each 
candidate  was  present  and  had  the  same  right  to 
vote  as  the  other  students.  The  candidate  who 
received  the  greatest  number  of  votes  was 
declared  the  winner  and  became  the  class 
representative. 

Students  in  some  classes  complained  that  the 
voting  was  unfair  —  because  where  there  were 
more  than  two  candidates,  the  winner  did  not 


necessarily  receive  more  than  50%  of  the  votes. 
They  felt  that  in  a  democracy  the  class  represen¬ 
tative  should  have  the  approval  of  more  than 
half  the  class,  or  a  MAJORITY.  They  proposed 
that  where  there  were  more  than  two  can¬ 
didates,  there  should  be  a  run-off  between  the 
two  candidates  who  had  received  the  greatest 
number  of  votes.  Teachers  were  instructed  by 
the  principal  to  remind  these  students  that  in 
Canada  there  are  no  run-offs  in  government 
elections.  The  candidate  who  wins  does  not 
have  to  receive  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  —  only 
the  greatest  number,  called  a  PLURALITY. 
Therefore,  their  objections  were  overruled. 

Questions 

1.  Why  was  the  formation  of  a  student  govern¬ 
ment  considered  to  be  "excellent  training" 
for  the  students? 

2.  Do  you  think  it  was  really  necessary  for  each 
candidate  to  give  a  short  speech  before  the 
voting  took  place  in  each  class?  Explain. 

3.  Some  students  and  teachers  wanted  all  the 
candidates  for  class  representative  to  leave 
the  room  while  the  vote  took  place.  Do  you 
agree  or  disagree?  Why? 

4.  Do  you  believe  that  a  person  who  is  elected 
to  any  government  position  should  be 
required  to  have  more  than  50%of  the  vote? 
What  would  be  an  advantage  and  a 
disadvantage  of  such  a  requirement? 


•NOMINATE  —  suggest  a  person  as  a  candidate  for  a  position. 
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The  Rules  of  the  Meeting 

Mr.  Sheppard  presided  over  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Student  Council  Assembly.  There  was  a  full 
turnout  of  the  class  representatives.  The  first 
order  of  business  was  to  set  down  the  basic  rules 
to  be  followed  at  all  Assembly  meetings.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  person  who  was  the  SPEAKER  — 
at  this  meeting,  Mr.  Sheppard  —  was  to  be 
responsible  for  the  orderly  running  of  Assembly 
meetings.  At  the  next  meeting,  a  student  repre¬ 
sentative  would  be  elected  Speaker.  In  order  to 
receive  the  opportunity  to  speak  to  the 
Assembly,  class  representatives  would  have  to 
be  recognized  by  the  Speaker.  The  class  repre¬ 
sentatives  would  raise  their  hands  to  indicate 
that  they  wished  to  speak.  Those  who  raised 
their  hands  first  usually  had  the  first 
opportunity,  but  they  could  speak  only  when 
their  names  were  called  out  (recognized)  by  the 
Speaker. 


The  Constitution 

During  the  first  meeting  of  the  Assembly,  Mr. 
Sheppard  stated  that  he  considered  the  most 
important  item  of  business  on  the  agenda  to  be 
the  creation  of  a  CONSTITUTION,  which  would 
set  up  the  structure  of  the  student  government 
at  the  school.  A  constitution  was  necessary  to 
determine  who  could  attend  and  vote  at  future 
Assembly  meetings.  In  addition,  it  would  list  the 
qualifications  of  candidates  in  student  govern¬ 
ment  elections  and  their  various  responsibilities 
and  powers.  Without  these  basic  under¬ 
standings,  there  would  be  confusion  and 
nothing  would  be  accomplished. 

Mr.  Sheppard  proposed  that  a  committee  of 
class  representatives  be  set  up  to  prepare 
proposals  for  the  constitution.  Once  these 
proposals  were  completed,  they  would  be 
submitted  to  the  Assembly.  The  Assembly  would 
then  DEBATE*  and  vote  on  each  individually. 
The  committee  was  asked  to  have  their 
proposals  ready  for  the  next  Assembly  meeting. 
Mr.  Sheppard  asked  for  volunteers  to  sit  on  the 
committee,  and  eight  class  representatives  were 
chosen. 


■STUDENT  Con  MCI  (-  MCETiNC. 


I  CALL 


. ,  TW,'S  STUOSAlT  COUNCIL 

TO  oftpeR  . 


•DEBATE  —  an  orderly  discussion  of  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  an  idea  by  a  group  of  people. 
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Excerpts  from  the  Constitution  of  Alpha 
High  School 


1.  Membership.  The  Assembly  shall  consist 
of: 

(a)  one  representative  from  each  class 

(b)  the  members  of  the  Executive 

(c)  the  Speaker,  who  shall  not  vote  except 
in  the  case  of  a  tie 

(d)  the  staff  advisors,  who  shall  not  vote 

2.  Qualifications  to  Be  a  Class  Representative. 

Each  representative  must  be  a  member  of 
the  home  form  w'hich  elected  him. 

3.  Nominations.  Each  candidate  for  class 
representative  must  be  nominated  and  the 
nomination  seconded  by  a  member  of  the 
class. 

4.  Elections.  Each  home  form  shall  elect  one 
representative  and  one  alternate  by  the 
end  of  the  second  week  of  school  in 
September.  The  alternate  shall  be  the 
person  who  comes  second  on  the  ballot  in 
the  election  for  class  representative. 

5.  Alternates.  It  shall  be  the  function  of  the 
alternate  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  class 
representative  where  the  latter  is  unable  to 
do  so. 

6.  Functions.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  class 
representative  to: 

(a)  attend  all  meetings  of  the  Student 
Assembly 

(b)  keep  the  members  of  the  home  form 
informed  of  Student  Council  business 

(c)  obtain  the  views  of  the  members  of  the 
.home  form  on  all  student  government 
business  and  communicate  those 
views  at  meetings  of  the  Student 
Assembly 


7.  The  Functions  and  Powers  of  the  Speaker.  The 

Speaker,  in  consultation  with  the  Assembly, 
shall  draw  up  the  rules  of  order  for  the 
meetings  of  the  Assembly  and  shall  chair  the 
meetings  of  the  Assembly  in  accordance  with 
these  rules.  He/she  may  suspend  any  member 
who  refuses  to  act  in  an  orderly  fashion. 

8.  Removal.  A  class  representative  or  alternate 
may  be  removed  by  the  vote  of  a  majority  of 
two-thirds  of  all  members  of  the  home  form 
which  elected  him  or  her.  If  a  representative 
wishes  to  resign,  the  representative  must  do  so 
in  writing  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Student 
Government. 

9.  The  Executive.  The  student  government 
Executive  shall  consist  of  the  President,  the 
Vice-President,  the  Treasurer,  and  the  Secre¬ 
tary.  In  order  to  qualify  and  remain  in  office, 
each  member  must  maintain  an  average  of 
65%  in  all  subjects.  The  Treasurer  must  have 
taken  at  least  one  accounting  course  and 
maintained  a  70%  minimum  in  that  course.  In 
order  to  be  nominated  for  an  executive 
position,  a  candidate  must  have  20  student 
signatures  and  the  nomination  must  be  sub¬ 
mitted  six  school  days  before  election  day. 

10.  Powers  and  Responsibilities  of  the  Executive 
President.  The  President  is  to  present  pro¬ 
posals  from  the  Executive  to  the  Assembly  and 
shall  act  as  the  chairman  of  the  Executive. 
Vice-President.  The  Vice-President  replaces 
the  President  when  the  President  is  ill. 
Secretary.  The  Secretary  takes  the  minutes  of 
all  Executive  and  Assembly  meetings  and  sees 
that  agendas  are  typed  up  and  distributed. 
Treasurer.  The  Treasurer  keeps  books  and 
presents  a  financial  statement  to  the  Assembly 
prior  to  Assembly  meetings.  The  Treasurer 
also  makes  up  a  budget  atthe  beginning  of  the 
school  year. 


Questions 

Do  you  think  that  the  presence  of  a  staff 
advisor  at  Assembly  meetings  is  really 
necessary?  Explain. 

Why  do  you  think  a  staff  advisor  is  a  non¬ 
voting  member  of  the  Assembly? 

Why  is  it  important  to  have  an  alternate  in 
each  home  form? 

(a)  Why  does  the  constitution  make  it 
necessary  for  all  members  of  the 


4. 


5. 


Executive  to  maintain  a  class  average  of 
65%  while  holding  office? 

(b)  Why  is  it  stated  that  the  Treasurer  must 
have  received  70%  in  an  accounting 
course? 

Why  must  a  candidate  for  an  executive 
position  have  20  student  signatures  sup¬ 
porting  the  nomination? 

Which  of  the  executive  positions  do  you 
think  is  the  most  important  and  why? 


Voting  for  Executive  Positions 

A  SECRET  BALLOT 

The  students  at  Alpha  High  School  elected  the 
Student  Council  Executive  by  SECRET  BALLOT. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  election,  the 

PRESIDENT 

home  form  teachers  distributed  the  ballots  to 
the  students.  Every  student  received  one  ballot. 

Anna  Brandao 

□ 

Each  ballot  contained  the  names  of  all  the 
candidates  running  for  the  various  executive 

Tony  Landrigan 

□ 

positions.  Students  were  instructed  to  place  an 
"X”  in  the  box  opposite  the  name  of  the  can¬ 
didate  for  whom  they  were  voting.  Students 

VICE-PRESIDENT 

were  entitled  to  vote  once  for  each  position  on 
the  ballot.  Since  there  were  four  positions  —  the 

Andre  Lefebvre 

□ 

President,  the  Vice-President,  the  Secretary,  and 
the  Treasurer  —  students  could  vote  for  the  four 

Mark  Reed 

□ 

candidates  of  their  choice. 

Students  were  asked  to  follow  these  instruc¬ 

TREASURER 

tions  carefully  —  because  if  they  voted  for  two 
different  people  who  were  running  for  the  same 

Susan  Barker 

□ 

position,  their  ballots  would  be  REJECTED  and 
not  counted.  Each  student,  after  marking  the 

Paul  Jensen 

□ 

ballot  in  secret,  folded  it  once  and  then  handed 
it  to  a  student  who  had  been  appointed  as 

Fred  Wilson 

□ 

DEPUTY  RETURNING  OFFICER.  This  person’s 
job  was  to  give  ballots  to  voters,  to  place  each 

SECRETARY 

ballot  in  the  ballot  box,  and  to  count  the  ballots 
once  the  election  was  over.  The  deputy 

Cathy  O’Donahue 

□ 

returning  officer  counted  the  ballots  in  front  of 
SCRUTINEERS  appointed  by  each  candidate. 

Maria  Rosa 

□ 

The  scrutineers  were  there  to  make  sure  that  the 
ballots  were  counted  correctly. 

Danny  Sutherland 

□ 

Once  the  ballots  were  counted  and  checked, 

the  results  were  read  over  the  public  address 
system.  The  candidate  who  received  the  largest 
number  of  votes  for  each  position  was  declared 
the  winner. 


Questions 

1.  Why  is  voting  for  the  Executive  done  by 
secret  ballot? 

2.  What  circumstances  will  produce  a  rejected 
ballot? 

3.  Why  are  scrutineers  used  in  elections? 

4.  Describe  the  job  of  the  deputy  returning 
officer.  Why  is  it  such  an  important  position? 
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STUDENT  GOVERNMENT 


Questions 


Each 

class 

elects 
a  Student  Council 
class  representative, 
who 

represents 
students  in  a 
Student  Council 
Assembly. 


1.  On  the  basis  of  this  chart,  do  you  believe 
that  the  selecting  of  the  Student  Council 
Assembly  and  the  Executive  is  democratic? 
Explain . 

2.  Is  the  student  government  in  your  school 
organized  in  this  manner?  What  similarities 
and  differences  are  there?  In  your  opinion, 
which  best  represents  the  students? 

3.  Could  the  Student  Council  Assembly  be 
abolished  and  be  replaced  by  having  all  the 
students  attend  Student  Council  meetings? 
What  advantages  and/or  disadvantages 
would  there  be? 


All  students 
elect 
a  Student  Council 
Executive, 


which 
consists  of: 

(a)  the  President, 

(b)  the  Vice-President, 

(c)  the  Secretary,  and 

(d)  the  Treasurer. 

Their  responsibilities 
include: 

(a)  presenting  matters  of  concern  to  the 
Assembly; 

(b)  making  day-to-day  decisions  which  cannot 
be  brought  before  the  Assembly;  and 


(c)  working  with  the  students,  teachers,  and 
principal. 
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Student  Council  Budget  and  Activities 

Today  Alpha  High  School  has  a  very  active 
Student  Council,  and  its  members  are  highly 
respected  by  both  staff  and  students.  At  the 
beginning  of  each  school  year,  students  are 
asked  to  pay  a  Student  Council  membership  fee 
of  $3.  In  return,  they  receive  cards  on  which 
their  names  and  student  numbers  are  printed. 

Owning  a  membership  card  has  many 
advantages.  Members  are  entitled  to  attend 
dances  and  other  school  events  at  half  the 
regular  admission  price,  and  they  are  able  to  go 
to  important  school  sports  events  on  regular 
school  days.  This  means  that  members  are 
allowed  to  leave  the  school  at  noon  on  days 
when  the  school’s  teams  are  playing  in  the  finals 
of  a  competition,  to  cheer  them  on  to  victory. 
Presenting  the  card  at  the  Supply  Room  gives 
students  a  10%  discount  on  all  materials  and 
books  purchased.  The  list  of  benefits  is  a  long 
one,  and  most  students  feel  that  the  member¬ 
ship  fee  is  well  worth  the  price. 

The  membership  fees  provide  the  Student 
Council  with  a  BUDGET  of  several  thousand 
dollars.  The  Student  Council  decides  how  to 
spend  the  money.  In  the  past,  this  money 
financed  dances,  trips,  the  school  yearbook,  and 
other  school  activities.  The  Student  Council  also 
presents  two  scholarships  of  $150  and  $300  to  a 
deserving  junior  and  senior  student  respec¬ 
tively.  The  Executive  suggests  the  names  of 
candidates  to  the  Assembly,  and  each  name  is 
considered.  The  winners  are  students  who,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Student  Council,  have  dis¬ 
played  both  academic  skills  and  an  active  in¬ 
volvement  in  school  life.  Any  member  of  the 
Assembly  can  introduce  the  name  of  a  scholar¬ 
ship  candidate  for  consideration.  The  debates 
on  the  scholarship  candidates  are  often  lively, 
and  it  usually  takes  several  meetings  to  decide 
upon  the  winners. 

In  addition,  the  Student  Council  supports  four 
foster  children  in  South  America  and  Africa,  and 
each  year  $1000  is  sent  to  care  for  and  educate 
them.  Their  pictures  and  the  letters  which  they 
send  back  to  the  school  are  displayed,  and  most 
students  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  they  are  foster 
parents. 

At  the  end  of  the  school  year,  the  Treasurer  of 
the  Student  Council  issues  a  statement  of 
account.  This  contains  a  list  of  all  the  monies 
received  and  spent.  A  copy  is  posted  in  each 
class.  Any  student  who  has  objections  or 
comments  to  make  about  anything  contained  in 
the  statement  can  present  them  to  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Student  Council  Assembly  in 
September. 


Questions 

1.  Do  you  think  that  it  should  be  made  com¬ 
pulsory  for  all  students  to  pay  the  $3 
membership  fee?  Explain. 

2.  What  evidence  is  there  to  suggest  that 
students  have  a  healthy  involvement  in  their 
school?  Compare  this  situation  to  your 
school. 

3.  Why  is  it  important  for  the  Treasurer  to 
prepare  and  publish  a  statement  of  account 
at  the  end  of  the  school  year? 


Case  Study  No.  1  — 

Beta  High  School 

Beta  High  School  has  approximately  1000 
students  and  is  located  in  a  large  Canadian  city. 
The  school  is  well  run,  and  most  people  agree 
that  the  students  are  fairly  well  behaved.  The 
principal  of  the  school  is  very  traditional  and 
insists  that  the  school  be  run  as  it  was  when  he 
attended  the  same  school  as  a  student  thirty 
years  ago.  The  boys  are  required  to  wear  jackets 
and  ties,  and  the  girls  are  not  permitted  to  wear 
slacks  of  any  kind.  There  are  two  dances  a  year, 
and  these  are  considered  by  most  students  to  be 
very  dull  affairs. 

Surprisingly,  there  is  no  Student  Council.  On 
three  separate  occasions  during  the  past  five 
years,  attempts  were  made  to  have  elections  and 
form  a  Student  Council.  These  attempts  all 
ended  in  failure  because  of  student  APATHY. 
No  one  wanted  to  take  on  any  responsibility, 
even  as  a  class  representative.  In  the  last 
attempt  to  form  a  Student  Council,  only  one 
person  volunteered  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Executive,  and  she  won  the  position  of  President 
by  ACCLAMATION.  But  she  could  not  do  every¬ 
thing  herself,  and  she  soon  resigned  the 
position.  A  great  many  students  appear  to  be 
unhappy  with  certain  of  the  school  traditions 
which  the  principal  insists  on  keeping.  They 
regard  the  principal  as  a  DICTATOR*  and  make 
comments  about  him  behind  his  back. 


•DICTATOR  —  a  leader  who  has  the  power  to  make  and  enforce  laws 
without  the  consent  of  anyone  else. 
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THE  PRIim  M  VE10  POWER 

mw  we  sium  council 


Questions 

1  Who  do  you  think  is  at  fault  for  student  dis¬ 
content?  Explain. 

2.  What  advantage(s)  might  there  be  in  having 
a  strong  Student  Council  at  this  school? 

3.  What  change(s)  would  have  to  take  place  to 
have  a  strong  and  effective  Student 
Council? 

4.  Compare  your  school  to  Beta  High  School. 
Are  there  any  similarities  and/or  differ¬ 
ences? 


Activities 

1.  Invite  members  of  the  Student  Council  to 
your  class  and  conduct  an  interview  with 
them.  Ask  them  what  they  consider  their 
role(s)  to  be  in  the  school  as  a  group  and  as 
individuals.  What  are  they  seeking  to 
achieve  for  students?  the  school?  them¬ 
selves? 

2.  Which  of  these  items  would  you  like  your 
Student  Council  to  be  in  charge  of  at  your 
school: 


(a)  determining  acceptable  dress  in  the 
school 

(b)  hiring  and  firing  teachers 

(c)  setting  passing  grades 

(d)  the  school  newspaper 

(e)  evaluating  teachers 

(f)  organization  and  choice  of  trips  out¬ 
side  the  school 

(g)  selection  of  speakers  who  come  to  the 
school 

(h)  handling  student  complaints  and  acting 
to  investigate  and  solve  them 

(i)  running  school  assemblies 

(j)  policing  school  corridors 

(k)  determining  whether  or  not  there 
would  be  special  smoking  areas  in  the 
school 

(l)  working  with  the  principal  in 
determining  school  policy  and  rules 

(m)  setting  classroom  rules 

(n)  disciplining  students 

(o)  setting  up  curriculum  (i.e.,  determining 
which  subjects  should  be  taught  and 
what  texts  should  be  used) 

(p)  conducting  the  orientation  pro¬ 
grammes  for  students  new  to  the  school 

(q)  conducting  Student  Council  meetings 
during  school  time 

(r)  developing  ways  to  encourage  students 
to  submit  ideas  to  class  representatives 
concerning  the  improvement  of  school 
life 

(s)  having  complete  control  over  school 
dances 

(t)  being  in  charge  of  the  yearbook 

(u)  having  authority  to  control  and  finance 
all  school  clubs 


Questions 

1.  In  your  opinion,  what  would  occur  if  the 
Student  Council  at  your  school  were  in 
charge  of  all  the  above?  Would  you  add  any 
responsibilities  to  this  list? 

2.  Which  of  the  above  responsibilities  do  you 
think  the  Student  Council  should  control? 
Why? 

3.  Find  out  the  powers  that  the  Student 
Council  has  at  your  school.  How  do  they 
compare  to  the  ones  listed  here? 

4.  In  your  opinion,  how  much  power  and 
responsibility  should  the  Student  Council 
be  permitted  in  a  school?  Explain. 
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Case  Study  No.  2  — 

The  Candidates  for  President 
at  Alpha  High  School 


Anna 

Anna  is  an  attractive  Grade  12  student  who  is 
considered  to  be  outgoing  and  friendly.  She  has 
a  great  many  friends  and  is  well  liked  by  her 
teachers.  She  is  neat  in  appearance  and  has  been 
involved  in  such  school  activities  as  basketball, 
the  Student  Council,  and  the  Dance  Committee. 
Her  grade  average  is  82%.  This  year  Anna  is 
running  for  the  office  of  President  of  the 
Student  Council.  Part  of  her  CAMPAIGN 
PLATFORM*  is  to  increase  the  number  of  school 
dances  held  at  night  at  the  school  and  to  hire 
better  bands  to  help  guarantee  the  success  of 
these  dances.  In  the  past,  school  dances  have 
been  poorly  attended.  She  believes  that  the 
main  reason  was  the  poor  quality  of  the  groups 
playing  at  these  dances.  If  she  is  elected  to  the 
office  of  President,  she  plans  to  raise  the  price  of 
admission  from  $1  to  $2  per  person  to  raise  the 
extra  money  needed  to  hire  better  bands. 

At  the  school  Assembly,  the  candidates  gave 
speeches  outlining  what  they  proposed  to  do  if 
elected.  It  was  generally  agreed  that  Anna 
appeared  nervous  on  the  stage  and  did  not  give 
a  good  speech.  However,  she  did  point  out  that, 
as  a  former  vice-president  of  the  Student 
Council,  she  had  the  needed  experience  to  run 
the  Council  and  to  help  implement  (carry  out) 


Paul  Regan 


changes  in  the  school.  Her  idea  concerning 
school  dances  was  well  received  by  the  students, 
but  there  were  a  few  moans  in  the  audience 
when  she  mentioned  the  increased  admission 
charge. 

Despite  her  poor  speech,  Anna’s  supporters 
believe  that  she  has  an  excellent  chance  to  win 
the  election.  They  have  been  distributing 
campaign  materials  to  the  students  outlining  in 
detail  what  Anna  will  do  if  elected.  They  have 
put  up  posters  throughout  the  school.  These 
posters  have  Anna’s  name  on  them  and  a  picture 
of  young  people  enjoying  themselves  at  a 
dance. 


Tony 

Tony  is  a  Grade  11  student  and  is  also  running  for 
the  office  of  President.  He  is  the  quarterback  of 
the  school  football  team  and  is  considered  to  be 
good-looking  by  many  of  the  girls  at  the  school. 
He  is  always  well  dressed  and  is  very  popular 
with  most  students,  although  there  are  a  few 
students  who  believe  that  he  is  conceited.  His 
grade  average  is  70%,  and  some  of  his  teachers 
regard  him  as  a  slight  discipline  problem 
because  of  his  outspoken  and  opinionated 
behaviour  in  their  classes. 


•CAMPAIGN  PLATFORM  —  a  set  of  ideas  which  a  candidate  hopes 
to  carry  out  if  elected. 
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At  the  school  Assembly,  he  appeared  to  be 
relaxed.  During  his  speech,  he  made  several 
jokes  which  the  students  enjoyed.  The  major 
plank  in  his  election  campaign  platform  is  to 
increase  the  number  of  allowable  days  on  which 
students  can  attend  important  school  sports 
events.  He  wants  the  school  to  close  at  noon 
whenever  the  school  is  involved  in  either  the 
semi-finals  or  finals  of  inner-city  school 
championships  in  such  events  as  soccer,  foot¬ 
ball,  basketball,  volleyball,  and  swimming.  Two 
years  ago,  such  days  were  cancelled  by  the 
principal  because  few  students  attended  these 
events  —  they  treated  the  day  as  a  holiday  and 
not  as  an  important  school  event.  Tony  has 
promised  to  try  to  convince  the  principal  and 
the  teachers  that  the  students  have  learned  from 
their  past  experiences  and  will  attend  such 
games  in  future  if  they  are  given  the 
opportunity. 

Tony  has  never  been  a  memberof  the  Student 
Council  but  has  promised  the  students  that  he 
will  devote  all  his  time  and  effort  to  represent 
their  interests  if  he  is  elected.  Like  Anna  and  her 


supporters,  he  has  put  up  posters  in  the  school 
to  advertise  his  candidacy.  In  addition,  the 
school  cheerleaders  have  made  up  several 
cheers  supporting  Tony  and  have  presented 
them  in  the  cafeteria  during  lunch  hours. 


Questions 

1.  List  the  good  and  bad  qualities  of  each 
candidate.  In  your  opinion,  which  has  better 
qualifications  and  why? 

2.  Which  candidate  would  better  represent 
the  interests  of  students?  If  you  were  voting, 
which  candidate  would  you  vote  for  and 
why? 

3.  An  issue  is  a  conflict  of  opinion  on  a  particu¬ 
lar  topic.  What  major  issue  has  each 
candidate  chosen  and  why  would  each  be 
called  an  issue? 

4.  Why  is  it  important  for  the  students  to  know 
and  give  serious  thought  to  all  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  the  candidates  before  they  vote? 
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Decision-Making  —  The  Results 

Most  students  at  Alpha  High  School  felt  that  the 
race  for  the  position  of  President  was  very  close. 
Students  appeared  evenly  divided  on  who  they 
thought  would  win  the  election.  The  campaign 
workers  for  both  Anna  and  Tony  put  on  a  last- 
minute  appeal  to  students  on  election  day  as 
they  arrived  at  school.  Cardboard  buttons  and 
leaflets  were  handed  out  in  an  attempt  to  per¬ 
suade  those  who  had  not  yet  made  up  their 
minds  on  how  they  should  vote. 

At  9  a.m.  the  ballots  were  distributed,  and  by 
9:15  the  first  returns  were  arriving  at  the  office  to 
be  counted.  At  10  a.m.  the  Principal  announced 
the  results.  He  first  read  out  the  totals  for  the 
offices  of  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  Vice- 
President.  In  all  three  cases,  the  candidates  who 
had  been  favoured  to  win,  won  by  substantial 
numbers  of  votes.  When  the  results  were  read 


for  the  office  of  President,  students  were 
amazed  at  how  close  the  election  had  been. 
Tony  had  received  482  votes,  Anna  486,  and 
there  were  62  rejected  ballots.  Anna  was 
declared  the  winner. 

With  the  vote  so  close,  Tony  and  his  sup¬ 
porters  asked  for  a  recount  of  the  ballots.  At  2:30 
p.M.,  the  results  were  again  read  out.  The  final 
vote  was  Tony  483,  Anna  486,  and  61  rejected 
ballots.  Anna  was  the  new  President. 


Questions 

1.  Why  do  you  think  the  vote  was  so  close? 

2.  Why  do  you  think  Anna  won  the  election? 

3.  What  might  have  occurred  if  there  had  been 
no  rejected  ballots  and  all  votes  had  been 
included  in  the  finaj  count? 
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Deputy  Returning  Officer 


CoONriNlG  TH<2  BALLOTS 


Decision-Making  —  Who  Decided? 

The  first  fall  dance  was  held  on  October  1.  Early 
in  September,  Anna  and  the  rest  of  the  Executive 
had  made  a  contract  with  a  well-known  band 
group  which  was  hired  to  play  at  the  dance.  The 
terms  of  the  agreement  were  that  the  band 
would  receive  $1000  and  play  for  four  hours 
with  intermissions  of  fifteen  minutes  every  hour. 
Everyone  who  attended  the  dance  agreed  that  it 
was  the  best  the  school  had  ever  had.  The  only 
problem  was  that  even  though  more  people 
attended  than  ever  before  —  400  in  all  —  the 
total  receipts  amounted  to  only  $800,  which  was 
$200  less  than  the  cost  of  the  band.  The  loss  had 
to  be  absorbed  by  the  Student  Council.  Many  of 
the  staff  and  students  felt  that  student  money 
should  not  be  spent  on  financing  dances;  and  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Assembly,  the  Executive 
was  criticized  by  certain  class  representatives  for 
hiring  such  an  expensive  band.  A  motion  was 
introduced : 


Resolved  that  no  band  be  paid  any  more 
than  $500  to  play  at  a  school  dance. 

Anna  opposed  the  motion,  claiming  that  the 
dance  had  been  such  a  success  that  more  people 
would  probably  attend  future  dances  and 
eventually  there  would  be  no  losses.  She 
pointed  out  that  the  major  reason  for  the 
success  of  the  dance  was  the  quality  of  the  band 
hired.  Less  well-known  bands  would  certainly 
charge  less,  but  fewer  students  would  attend. 
She  stated  that  both  she  and  the  entire  Executive 
were  opposed  to  the  motion  and  would  vote 
against  it. 

Mrs.  Halloran,  the  staff  advisor  at  the  meeting, 
suggested  that  the  motion  be  TABLEDand  voted 
on  at  the  next  meeting.  She  suggested  that  class 
representatives  should  poll  their  classes  to  find 
out  what  students  thought  about  the  issue.  This 
was  agreed  to  by  the  Assembly. 

Two  weeks  later  the  motion  was  debated  and 
voted  upon,  and  it  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  30  to 
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24.  When  the  vote  was  announced,  Anna  and 
the  Executive  introduced  a  motion  that  a  REFER¬ 
ENDUM*  be  held  in  the  school  to  decide  the 
issue.  The  main  plank  of  Anna's  campaign  had 
been  to  attract  better  groups  to  the  school  and 
to  improve  school  dances.  She  felt  that  the 
motion  which  had  just  been  passed  went  against 
the  wishes  of  the  majority,  and  she  wanted  the 
students  in  the  school  to  decide  the  issue. 

The  class  representatives  who  had  voted  in 
favour  of  the  $500  ceiling  argued  that  they  had 
been  elected  to  represent  the  students  and  their 
interests.  They  were  opposed  to  Anna’s  sug¬ 
gestion  because  they  felt  that  every  time  an 
important  issue  had  to  be  decided,  a  refer¬ 
endum  would  be  held.  There  was  no  point  in 
having  class  representatives  and  an  Assembly 
if  this  was  to  occur.  In  addition,  they  felt  that  a 
referendum  would  be  a  waste' of  time  and  effort. 
Anna's  motion  was  defeated. 


Questions 

1.  What  are  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  holding  referendums  on  important  issues 
in  a  school? 

2.  Do  you  think  Canada’s  law-makers  should 
be  required  to  hold  referendums  on  certain 
issues?  Why  or  why  not? 


Decisions  —  Who  Should  Decide? 

Rick  is  a  Grade  11  student  and  a  class  repre¬ 
sentative  who  personally  supported  the  motion 
to  limit  spending  on  bands  to  $500.  The  day  after 


the  Assembly  meeting,  when  the  motion  was 
tabled,  he  told  the  class  that  there  would  be  a 
meeting  after  school  of  those  students  in  the 
class  who  wanted  to  discuss  the  motion  and 
express  their  own  points  of  view. 

When  the  class  representatives  voted  on  the 
motion  at  the  next  Assembly  meeting,  Rick 
voted  in  favour  of  the  $500  limit.  The  following 
day  some  students  in  the  class  expressed  anger 
over  the  vote  and  criticized  Rick  for  not  taking  a 
poll  of  the  class  to  find  out  what  the  majority  of 
the  class  wanted.  A  quick  vote  was  then  taken, 
and  it  was  found  that  two-thirds  of  the  students 
were  opposed  to  the  limit.  Rick  replied  that  only 
six  students  had  bothered  to  come  to  the  class 
meeting  after  school,  and  all  except  one  of  them 
had  supported  his  position.  He  observed  that 
those  who  were  most  critical  of  the  way  he  had 
voted  were  the  ones  who  had  not  bothered  to 
attend  the  class  meeting.  If  they  had  such  strong 
feelings  on  the  matter,  they  should  have 
attended  and  expressed  their  opinions.  If 
enough  concerned  students  had  done  so, 
perhaps  his  vote  would  have  been  different. 


Questions 

1.  Should  a  class  representative  be  required  to 
find  out  what  the  majority  of  the  class 
favours  before  voting  on  an  important 
issue? 

2.  Should  a  class  representative  always  follow 
the  wishes  of  the  majority,  or  should  he.  be 
permitted  to  vote  according  to  his  own 
beliefs? 


♦REFERENDUM  —  a  secret-ballot  vote  by  all  members  of  a  group  on 
an  issue. 


Case  Study  No.  3  — 

Purpose  and  Necessity 
of  Government 

Based  on  William  Golding,  Lord  of  the  Flies 
(London:  Faber  &  Faber,  1954) 

Pretend  your  class  has  been  stranded  on  a  desert 
island. 

A.  The  students  in  the  class  have  to  decide 
whether  they  are  going  to  go  their  separate 
ways  or  work  together  as  a  group. 

First,  take  a  vote  on  whether  the  decisions 
of  the  majority  are  going  to  be  binding  on 
everyone,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  they 
agree  with  these  decisions. 

Now,  take  a  second  vote  on  whether  you 
will  go  your  separate  ways  and  live  by  your¬ 
selves  or  work  together  as  a  group. 

Debates  and  discussions  can  take  place  in 
the  classroom  concerning  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  involved  with  these 
choices. 

B.  If  your  class  has  decided  to  act  as  a  group,  it 
now  has  to  decide  the  type  of  government 
the  class  is  going  to  need.  You  must  decide 
who  is  going  to  make  the  rules  which  apply 
to  all  members  of  the  class  and  who  is  going 
to  give  the  orders.  The  class  has  to  decide 
whether  it  will  allow  one  person  to  make  the 
decisions  for  everyone  (dictator),  or 
whether  it  will  elect  leaders. 

If  the  Class  decides  to  elect  leaders,  the 
students  should  consider  who  would  make 
the  best  leader.  Should  the  leader  be  the 
most  intelligent,  the  most  handsome,  the 


friendliest,  or  the  strongest  person  in  the 
class,  or  a  combination  of  these  or  other 
qualities? 

C.  Make  a  list  of  problems  that  you  think  the 
class  will  have  to  solve  while  living  on  the 
desert  island,  and  decide  how  the  class  is 
going  to  solve  these  problems.  Decisions 
will  also  have  to  be  made  concerning 
whether  or  not  there  will  be  penalties  for 
those  who  break  the  rules.  Types  of  penal¬ 
ties  for  various  offences  might  have  to  be 
written  down. 

D.  The  class  can  now  discuss  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  living  on  a  desert 
island,  where  it  can  make  its  own  laws,  as 
compared  to  living  in  a  country  like  Canada, 
where  everyone  has  to  obey  laws  which 
have  been  made  for  them  by  an  elected 
government. 


Conclusion 

Go  back  and  consider  your  decisions  in  A,  B,  C, 
and  D.  What  did  you  consider  most  important 
when  making  your  choices?  Your  decisions  will 
reveal  some  of  the  qualities  stressed  by  your 
class.  These  qualities  are  sometimes  called  atti¬ 
tudes,  or  values,  and  they  will  be  studied  in 
Chapter  Two. 


Chapter  Two 


Values,  Opinions, 
and  Political  Behaviour 
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Decisions,  Decisions! 

How  many  decisions  do  you  have  to  make  in  an  average  day?  Usually  you  are  given  a 
number  of  choices:  What  courses  to  take  in  school?  What  teams  to  join?  What  friends  to 
associate  with?  How  much  time  to  study?  An  after-school  job? 

At  present  your  environment  is  the  family  and  school,  and  most  of  your  choices  have  to  do 
with  these  situations.  Your  concern  with  school  subjects,  sports,  friends,  homework,  and  a 
part-time  job  is  temporary  but  valuable.  The  decisions  you  make  in  these  situations  may 
help  you  become  an  active  member  of  a  municipality  (city),  a  province,  and  the  country. 

In  Chapter  One,  you  saw  that  students  are  sometimes  given  responsibility  for  decisions 
regarding  how  their  school  is  run.  Usually  students  who  are  involved  in  school  affairs  find  it 
easier  to  understand  Canadian  politics  and  the  roles  they  must  eventually  have  as  CITIZENS* 
of  a  democratic  society.  Examining  the  part  the  Student  Council  plays  in  governing  the 
school  is  the  first  step  towards  understanding  politics,  government,  and  the  making  of  laws. 
This  chapter  will  look  at  Canadian  values  and  how  they  influence  the  making  of  political 
decisions. 


•CITIZEN  —  a  participating  member  of  the  community  with  clear 
rights  and  responsibilities,  including  a  right  to  vote. 
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What  Are  Your  Values? 

Values  are  beliefs  about  what  is  right  or  wrong 
and  about  what  is  important  or  unimportant. 
These  beliefs,  or  values,  shape  our  actions. 


Where  Do  We  Get  Our  Values? 


The  various  groups  try  to  teach  their  members 
the  values  which  they  regard  as  desirable.  For 
example,  most  Canadians  are  taught  in  schools 
to  believe  in  Canada’s  democratic  system  of 
government  because  most  Canadians  believe  it 
to  be  the  best  type  of  government  available. 
Frequently,  members  of  groups  accept  common 
values  without  thinking. 


We  are  not  born  with  values  —  we  acquire  them 
from  the  influences  around  us.  At  one  time  or 
another,  we  are  all  members  of  schools,  families, 
teams,  clubs,  communities,  and  job  situations. 
From  these  we  learn  a  sense  of  right  and  wrong, 
how  to  behave  and  how  to  act  towards  others. 


Question 

Which  influence(s)  in  the  cartoon  are  the 
most  important  in  shaping  the  values  which 
we  consider  to  be  important? 
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Activities 


Read  the  following  statements  and  consider 
your  beliefs,  or  values,  on  each  issue.  State  in 
your  own  words  what  you  believe  and  what  you 
would  do  in  each  case.  Discuss  and  compare 
your  values  with  those  of  your  classmates. 

1.  (a)  Men  should  be  paid  the  same 

wages/salaries  as  women  for  the  same 
work. 

(b)  Women  and  men  are  different  and 
should  be  paid  different  rates. 

2.  (a)  Killing  is  wrong,  and  murderers  should 

be  executed. 

(b)  Killing  is  wrong,  and  murderers  should 
be  imprisoned  but  not  executed. 

3.  (a)  A  pregnant  woman  should  have  the 

right  to  demand  an  abortion. 


(b)  An  unborn  child  has  the  right  to  live. 

4.  (a)  Young  people  should  be  free  to  date 

anyone  regardless  of  their  parents’ 
views. 

(b)  Parents  are  responsible  for  their  child¬ 
ren  and  have  the  right  to  tell  them  what 
to  do. 

5.  (a)  Guns  are  dangerous  weapons  and 

should  not  be  sold  to  the  public. 

(b)  People  have  the  right  to  own  guns  if 
they  wish. 

6.  People  of  different  races  should  be  treated 
the  same. 

7.  People  should  be  free  to  eat  and  drink  what¬ 
ever  they  wish. 

8.  People  should  be  free  to  play  their  stereo 
sets  as  loudly  as  they  like  on  their  own  pro¬ 
perty. 

9.  People  should  be  free  to  read  any  book  or 
see  any  movie. 


Groups  are  only  partly  responsible  for  shaping 
the  way  we  think.  The  MEDIA*  —  television, 
radio,  newspapers,  and  magazines  —  have  an 
enormous  influence  on  the  way  we  think.  Many 
of  our  thoughts  on  certain  subjects  have  been 
formed  unconsciously  by  the  media.  People 
who  watch  several  hours  of  television  each  day 
will  be  influenced  by  what  they  view.  Some 
regard  this  type  of  influence  on  the  minds  of 
viewers  as  a  type  of  brainwashing  and  are  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  power  of  the  media  to  in¬ 
fluence  our  thoughts  and  values. 


Questions 

1. 

How  does  the  media  influence  people  on 

the  following  topics: 

(a)  drinking  alcohol 

(f) 

politicians 

(b)  dress  styles 

(g) 

Canada 

(c)  buying  habits 

(h) 

sex 

(d)  police 

(e)  criminals 

0) 

smoking 

2. 

Do  you  think  that  this  influence  is  beneficial 

to  Canadians  and  why? 
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•MEDIA  —  a  method  of  communicating  with  large  numbers  of 
people. 


“Uncle  Sam” 

Questions 

1.  What  is  the  meaning  of  thiscartoon?  Do  you 
think  it  is  accurate? 

2.  Do  you  watch  more  Canadian  or  American 
programmes  and  why? 

3.  Should  the  Canadian  government  try  to 
control  the  viewing  habits  of  Canadians  by 
reducing  the  number  of  American  pro¬ 
grammes?  Why  or  why  not? 

4.  Would  more  Canadian  content  on  tele¬ 
vision  encourage  Canadian  nationalism? 
Explain. 


Maclean's,  June  27,  1977 

What  Are  Your  Political  Values? 

Political  values  are  the  beliefs,  institutions,  and 
government  practices  which  citizens  generally 
accept  and  support.  Canadian  political  values 
are  shaped  by  past  as  well  as  present  experi¬ 
ences.  For  example,  Canada  is  a  monarchy,  but 
Queen  Elizabeth  II  has  no  real  power  over 
Canadians  today. 

Many  of  our  political  values  have  been 
received  from  Great  Britain  and  Europe.  Others 
have  been  shaped  by  Canada’s  geography,  its 
closeness  to  the  United  States. 
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Class  Survey 

How  do  you  react  to  these  aspects  of  Canadian  life? 

Very 

Important 

Important 

Don’t 

Care 

Unimportant 

Very 

Unimportant 

Don’t 

Know 

1.  The  Queen 

2.  The  Prime  Minister 
of  Canada 

3.  The  Leader  of 
the  Opposition 

4.  RCMP 

5.  The  Grey  Cup 

6.  Quebec 

7.  Team  Canada 

8.  John  A. 

MacDonald 

9.  The  Maple  Leaf 

10.  Parliament 

11.  The  Prairies 

12.  The  Maritimes 

13.  N.D.P. 

14.  Liberal 

15.  Conservative 

Activities 

1.  After  you  have  completed  the  above 
exercise,  compare  your  results  with  those 
of  other  members  of  your  class. 

2.  In  your  class,  which  categories  received  the 
most  marks: 

(a)  Very  Important 

(b)  Very  Unimportant 

(c)  Don’t  Care 

(d)  Don’t  Know 

3.  Through  class  discussion,  try  to  determine 
why  certain  categories  received  "Very 


Important”  or  "Very  Unimportant,” 
"Don’t  Care,’’  or  "Don't  Know”  reactions. 

4.  At  home,  give  the  same  test  to  your  parents 
and  compare  the  results  with  your  own. 

5.  Have  your  teacher  complete  the  same 
exercise.  Are  there  any  great  differences 
between  your  results  and  those  of  your 
teacher? 

6.  In  your  opinion,  how  important  is  it  for 
people  living  in  a  country  to  be  loyal  to  the 
country?  Do  most  Canadian  young  people 
have  such  a  strong  love  for  their  country? 
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What  Political  Values  Are  Generally 
Held  by  Canadians? 

Being  a  citizen  of  Canada  means  that  we  enjoy 
—  and  perhaps  take  for  granted  —  rights  and 
freedoms  which  people  in  many  other  countries 
do  not  have.  In  1960,  the  Canadian  government 
passed  a  law  called  the  CANADIAN  BILL  OF 
RIGHTS.  By  looking  at  parts  of  this  law,  we  can 
study  the  ideals  held  by  Canadians.  This  lawout- 
lines  the  rights  and  freedoms  of  all  Canadians. 


From  the  Bill  of  Rights 

PART  II 


PART  I 

Bill  of  Rights 

1.  It  is  hereby  recognized  and  declared  that  in 
Canada  there  have  existed  and  shall  continue  to 
exist,  without  discrimination  by  reason  of  race, 
national  origin,  colour,  religion,  or  sex,  the 
following  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms,  namely: 

(A)  The  right  of  the  individual  to  life,  liberty, 
security  of  the  person,  and  enjoyment  of 
property,  and  the  right  not  to  be  deprived 
thereof  except  by  due  process  of  law; 

(B)  The  right  of  the  individual  to  equality  be¬ 
fore  the  law  and  the  protection  of  the  law; 

(C)  Freedom  of  religion; 

(D)  Freedom  of  speech; 

(E)  Freedom  of  assembly  and  association; 
and 

(F)  Freedom  of  the  press. 


2.  ...no  law  of  Canada  shall  be  construed  or 
applied  so  as  to: 

(A)  Authorize  or  effect  the  arbitrary 
detention,  imprisonment,  or  exile  of  any 
person; 

(B)  Impose  or  authorize  the  imposition  of 
cruel  and  unusual  punishment; 

(C)  Deprive  a  person  who  has  been  arrested 
or  detained: 

(i)  Of  the  right  to  be  informed  promptly  of 
the  reason  for  his  arrest  or  detention, 

(ii)  Of  the  right  to  retain  and  instruct 
counsel  without  delay,  or 

(iii)  Of  the  remedy  by  way  of  habeas  corpus 
for  the  determination  of  the  validity  of 
his  detention  and  for  his  release  if  the 
detention  is  not  lawful. 


Question 

What  words  and  phrases  in  the  Bill  of  Rights 
indicate  the  values  on  which  our  rights  and 
freedoms  are  based? 

Debate  topic 

"Equality  before  the  law  is  an  impossible 
IDEAL*.” 


•IDEAL  —  a  perfect  situation  to  be  worked  towards. 
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Essential  Idea  Ltd. 


Human  Rights 

GUARANTEED  BY  LAW...  . 

Discrimination  is  still  a  fact  of  life — but  you 
don’t  have  to  learn  to  live  with  it  in  British 
Columbia. 

When  a  native  Indian  is  refused  a  hotel  room 
because  he  is  an  Indian,  or  when  a  qualified 
woman  is  denied  a  chance  to  do  a  so-called 
“man’s  job,”  or  when  a  man  is  refused  employ¬ 
ment  because  he  is  over  45,  that’s  discrimina¬ 
tion. 

British  Columbia’s  Human  Rights  Code 
guarantees  your  rights  to  employment,  to 
tenancy,  to  property  ownership,  to  a  full  range 
of  public  services,  and  to  membership  in  unions 
and  employers'  associations  without  dis¬ 
crimination. 


Question 

Most  provinces  have  passed  their  own  civil 
rights  codes  to  protect  citizens  against  dis¬ 
crimination.  Which  citizens  in  your 
province  have  been  protected?  Which  have 
not? 
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When  Can  the  Government 
Take  Away  Our  Civil  Rights? 

Most  students  are  aware  of  some  of  their  legal 
rights  as  Canadian  citizens.  These  include:  the 
right  to  be  represented  by  a  lawyer  if  charged 
with  performing  a  criminal  act;  the  right  to 
demand  a  search  warrant  from  a  police  officer 
who  wishes  to  search  your  home;  and  the  right 
to  know  the  charge  if  you  are  arrested.  But  some 
students  do  not  know  that  the  Canadian  govern¬ 
ment  has  the  right  to  suspend  these  and  other 
rights  during  emergency  situations  which  affect 
the  security  of  the  country. 

There  is  a  law  called  the  WAR  MEASURES 
ACT,  which  permits  the  government  to  suspend 
the  ordinary  legal  rights  of  Canadians  during 
such  emergency  situations  to  enable  the  police 
and/or  army  to  deal  more  effectively  with  any 
such  crisis.  The  War  Measures  Act  was  passed  in 
1914,  when  Canada  became  involved  in  World 
War  I.  The  Act  was  used  again  in  World  War  II 
and  during  the  F.L.Q.  Crisis  in  October,  1970. 


The  War  Measures  Act 

Powers  of  the  Governor  in  Council 

3.  (1)  The  Governor  in  Council  may  do  and 

authorize  such  acts  and  things,  and  make  from 
time  to  time  such  orders  and  regulations,  as  he 
may  by  reason  of  the  existence  of  real  or  appre¬ 
hended  war,  invasion,  or  insurrection  deem 
necessary  or  advisable  for  the  security,  defence, 
peace,  order,  and  welfare  of  Canada;... 

(A)  Censorship  and  the  control  and  sup¬ 
pression  of  publications,  writings, 
maps,  plans,  photographs,  communi¬ 
cations,  and  means  of  communica¬ 
tion; 

(B)  Arrest,  detention,  exclusion,  and 
deportation; 

(C)  Control  of  the  harbours,  ports,  and 
territorial  waters  of  Canada  and  the 
movements  of  vesselsp 

(D)  Transportation  by  land,  air,  or  water, 
and  the  control  of  the  transport  of 
persons  and  things; 

(E)  Trading,  exportation,  importation, 
production,  and  manufacture; 
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(F)  Appropriation,  control,  forfeiture, 
and  disposition  of  property  and  the 
use  thereof.  .  .  . 

6.  (5)  Any  act  or  thing  done  or  authorized, 

or  any  order  or  regulation  made  under 
the  authority  of  this  Act,  shall  be 
deemed  not  to  be  an  abrogation, 
abridgement,  or  infringement  of  any 
right  or  freedom  recognized  by  the 
Canadian  Bill  of  Rights  (1960,  c.  44,  s.  6). 


Questions 

1.  When  may  the  government  use  the  War 
Measures  Act? 

2.  What  powers  in  sections  3  (A  to  F)  does  the 
government  have  when  the  War  Measures 
Act  is  put  into  effect? 

3.  What  happens  to  the  Canadian  Bill  of  Rights 
when  the  War  Measures  Act  is  used? 
(Section  6  (5)) 


Case  Study  No.  1  — 

Japanese  Canadians 

During  World  War  II  (1939-1945),  the  War 
Measures  Act  was  in  effect.  This  war  threatened 
the  very  existence  of  Canada.  Canada  was  at  war 
with  Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan.  The  government 
used  its  emergency  powers  under  the  Act  to 
remove  22  000  Japanese  Canadians  from  their 
homes  on  the  West  Coast  and  confine  them  in 
camps  further  inland.  The  government  did  this 
because  it  feared  that  if  there  were  a  Japanese 
attack  in  British  Columbia,  some  Japanese 
Canadians  might  help  the  invaders.  The  govern¬ 
ment  had  no  evidence  to  support  any  suspicions 
of  these  Canadian  citizens  of  Japanese  descent. 
Those  forced  to  move  were  also  deprived  of 
their  homes  and  property.  Today,  this  confisca¬ 
tion  of  everything  they  owned  is  regarded  as  a 
shameful  act  in  Canada's  history. 


Case  Study  No.  2  — 

The  F.L.Q.  Crisis 

In  1970,  a  terrorist  organization  in  the  province 
of  Quebec  kidnapped  a  British  trade  official, 
James  Cross;  and  it  kidnapped  and  murdered 
the  Quebec  Minister  of  Labour,  Pierre  Laporte. 
The  F.L.Q.  (Front  de  Liberation  du  Quebec) 
hoped  to  gain  independence  for  Quebec 
through  violence,  and  it  was  responsible  for  the 
kidnappings. 

The  Canadian  government  believed  that  a 
national  emergency  existed  and  brought  the 
War  Measures  Act  into  effect.  Most  Canadians 
supported  the  action  of  the  government, 
because  they  also  believed  that  the  safety  of  the 
country  and  its  citizens  was  in  danger. 

A  few  Canadians  criticized  the  government 
for  overreacting,  because  they  believed  that 
such  drastic  actions  were  not  needed  to  solve 
the  F.L.Q.  situation.  They  said  that  the  suspen¬ 
sion  of  the  legal  freedoms  of  all  Canadians 
threatened  Canada’s  basic  values  and 
democratic  society. 
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Evacuation  of  Japanese  Canadians,  Vancouver,  1942 
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IL  1! 

Pierre  Laporte’s  Funeral 


McGee/ Miller  Services 


Questions 

1.  Why  did  the  federal  government  declare 
the  War  Measures  Act  to  be  in  effect  in  1939? 

2.  Why  was  the  War  Measures  Act  used  against 
Canadians  of  Japanese  descent? 

3.  What  crimes  did  the  F.L.Q.  commit  in 
October,  1970? 

4.  How  did  the  government  of  Prime  Minister 
Trudeau  respond  to  the  F.L.Q.  crisis? 

5.  Why  did  some  Canadians  disagree  with  the 
government’s  strong  actions? 

What  rights  do  Canadian  citizens  lose 
under  the  War  Measures  Act? 

7.  What  actions  did  the  police  take  in  Quebec 
under  the  War  Measures  Act? 

8.  Do  you  think  the  federal  government  was 
correct  in  using  the  War  Measures  Act 
against  the  F.L.Q.  and  against  the  Japanese 
Canadians?  Explain. 


War  Measures  Act  Invoked 

238  ARRESTED  IN  QUEBEC  SWOOP  — 

F.L.Q.  TARGET  OF  MASSIVE  ROUNDUP 

Police  pounced  on  hundreds  of  known  Quebec 
separatists,  sympathizers,  and  others  in  raids 
across  the  province  today,  hours  after  the 
federal  WAR  MEASURES  ACT  was  invoked. 

A  Quebec  Provincial  Police  representative 
reported  a  total  of  238  arrests  —  140  in 
Montreal,  52  in  Quebec  City,  20  in  Rimouski,  15 
in  Hull,  and  11  in  Chicoutimi  —  and  said  others 
are  being  sought  on  warrants. 

Police  searches  resulted  in  the  seizure  of 
“firearms  of  all  kinds,”  the  police  represen¬ 
tative  said,  and  huge  quantities  of  literature, 
posters,  books,  and  political  pamphlets. 

Inspector  Pierre  Laforet,  speaking  for  the 
combined  police  anti-terrorist  squad,  issued 
orders  banning  the  distribution  or  possession  of 
tracts  or  other  "political  documents.” 
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Montreal  during  the  F.L.Q.  Crisis 

Activity 

Imagine  you  are  Prime  Minister  of  Canada. 
A  world-wide  terrorist  organization  attacks 
Dorval  Airport  in  Quebec.  During  the 
attack,  the  terrorists  kill  5  security  guards 
and  take  75  hostages,  who  are  held  for 
ransom  at  the  airport.  As  Prime  Minister  of 
Canada,  will  you  (a)  rely  on  the  local  police 
and  the  R.C.M.P.  (Royal  Canadian  Mounted 
Police)  to  handle  the  situation,  or  (b)  bring 
in  army  units  to  support  the  police,  or  (c)  use 
the  War  Measures  Act  to  deal  with  this 
emergency?  Prepare  a  written  explanation 
of  your  decision  to  national  television  and 
radio. 


Spremo/Miller  Services 


War  Measures  Act,  Montreal,  1970  Spremo/Miller  Services 
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How  Do  Canadians 
Express  Their  Values? 

Every  Canadian  is  an  individual  who  lives  in  a 
certain  part  of  the  country.  He  or  she  holds  some 
values  which  might  be  different  from  those  of 
Canadians  living  elsewhere.  He  or  she  could  be 
a  rancher  on  the  Prairies,  a  teacher  in  the 
Maritimes,  a  business  person  in  British  Colum¬ 
bia,  or  a  factory  worker  in  Ontario  or  Quebec. 
The  list  is  almost  endless! 

How  can  all  these  people,  with  such  different 
occupations  and  backgrounds,  express  their 
opinions  and  needs  to  the  government?  How 
can  the  government  make  laws  which  are  fair  to 
everyone? 

The  answer  is  that  all  laws  cannot  please 
everyone  on  every  issue  or  topic.  Laws  are 
COMPROMISES*  between  different  individuals 
and  groups,  and  they  try  to  be  fair  to  the 
majority. 

However,  there  are  over  22  million  Canadians, 
and  one  individual  has  little  direct  influence  on 
the  making  and  shaping  of  laws.  If  someone 
wants  to  protect  or  promote  personal  views 
and/or  interests,  he  or  she  joins  others  who 
share  common  interests  and  goals.  Farmers 
might  join  together  to  try  to  put  pressure  on  the 
government’ to  pass  laws  which  will  benefit 
them.  For  example,  they  might  want  the  govern¬ 
ment  to  stop  other  countries  from  shipping 
cheaper  farm  products  (beef,  eggs,  and  pork) 
into  Canada  which  they  grow  themselves. 

Groups  which  represent  individuals  and 
which  seek  to  influence  the  government  are 
called  LOBBIES  or  PRESSURE  GROUPS.  The 
government  is  far  more  likely  to  listen  to  a  group 
representing  thousands  of  voters  than  to  just 
one  individual. 


Activity 

Which  pressure  groups  in  the  diagram 
would  fight  for  each  of  the  issues  listed,  and 
which  groups  would  oppose  each  issue? 


^teachers 

-workers 

-businesses 

"doctors 


Sample  Issues 

•  higher  wages 

•  higher  pensions 

•  higher  food  prices 


•  no  work  on  Sundays — 
stores  closed  on 
Sundays 

•  free  medical  care 

•  students  must 
attend  school  until 
age  18 


Different  pressure  groups  often  do  not  agree 
on  a  given  issue.  A  certain  decision  by  govern¬ 
ment  could  favour  some  groups  over  other 
groups.  Pressure  groups  will  try  to  influence 
law-makers  by  taking  their  points  of  view  to 
radio,  television,  and  the  press  to  obtain  public 
support.  Canada’s  law-makers  are  elected  by  the 
people,  and  they  must  be  aware  of  public 
opinion  when  passing  laws  if  they  hope  to  be  re¬ 
elected.  If  a  group  obtains  the  support  of  many 
Canadians,  there  is  a  reasonable  chance  that  its 
goals  on  a  particular  topic  will  be  made  into  law. 

Each  political  party  in  Canada  seeks  to  per¬ 
suade  voters  to  elect  its  candidates.  Each  party 
attracts  support  from  different  individuals  and 
pressure  groups  because  of  its  party  platform 
and  general  beliefs.  This  helps  to  explain  why  a 
pressure  group  such  as  organized  labour  has 
more  chance  of  influencing  a  party  like  the  New 
Democratic  Party  to  adopt  its  policies.  This 
political  party  obtains  much  of  its  support  from 
workers.  They  expect  this  party  to  work  for  laws 
which  they  consider  fair  to  them. 


•COMPROMISE  —  an  arrangement  whereby  people  with  different  opinions 
each  give  up  something  (o  reach  an  agreement. 


Activity 

List  rules  in  your  school  that  are  com¬ 
promises  between  groups  and  individuals. 
Are  they  fair  to  the  majority? 
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Political  Parties  and  Canadian  Values 

Canadian  political  parties  support  civil  rightsand 
are  committed  to  basic  freedoms  for  all  Cana¬ 
dians.  They  believe  that  all  changes  in  the  law 
should  be  done  democratically  —  peacefully, 
through  elections  and  without  violence.  In  this 
area,  political  parties  reflect  the  values  of  most 
Canadians. 

One  value  which  most  Canadians  and  all 
political  parties  agree  on  is  the  need  for  police 
forces  to  keep  law  and  order  and  to  protect  our 
personal  freedoms.  But  how  much  power 
should  police  be  given?  Should  they  be  allowed 
to  open  people’s  mail?  People  and  political 
parties  disagree  about  this  issue.  Some  believe 
that  police  should  have  more  power  to  do  their 
job  more  effectively.  Others  say  that  more 
police  powers  would  take  away  some  of  our 
rights.  The  position  of  each  political  party  on 
issues  like  police  powers  or  civil  rights  can  be 
found  in  the  party's  platform. 


Questions 

1.  Where  do  you  stand  on  the  issue  of  police 
powers?  Do  you  feel  strongly  enough  to  join 
a  political  party  to  work  towards  changing 
or  keeping  the  present  law? 

2.  In  your  school,  what  are  the  common  goals/ 
interests  of  students  and  teachers?  Are  there 
any  issues  on  which  they  might  disagree? 
Why?  How  do  students  organize  and 
express  their  position  on  an  issue?  How 
do  teachers  organize  and  express  their 
position  on  an  issue? 


Party  Platforms 

A  PARTY  PLATFORM*  is  a  statement  of  a  poli¬ 
tical  party's  beliefs  and  promises.  On  specific 
issues,  it  includes  the  party’s  position  on  certain 
changes  it  would  like  to  put  into  effect.  For 
example,  in  the  1979  federal  election,  the  Pro¬ 
gressive  Conservative  Party  platform  proposed 
the  subtraction  of  house-interest  payments 
from  income  taxes  to  help  the  economy  and 
create  jobs. 

A  politician  is  usually  a  member  of  a  political 
party,  and  it  is  the  politician’s  job  to  try  to  con¬ 
vince  the  ELECTORATE  (the  citizens  who  vote  in 
elections)  that  the  ideas  of  his  or  her  party  are 
better  than  those  of  other  parties.  During  an 
election  campaign,  the  politician  will  try  to 
persuade  the  public  to  vote  for  his  or  her  party  in 
order  to  be  elected  to  office.  Usually,  the  party 
platforms  are  important  in  determining  the 
party  which  wins  an  election. 

In  a  democracy,  the  Canadian  people  are  free 
to  support  the  political  party  whose  platform 
most  agrees  with  their  own  concerns  and  values. 
In  order  for  voters  to  know  which  party  to 
support,  they  must  be  aware  of  each  party’s 
position  on  issues  which  concern  them. 

People  who  are  uninformed  about  the  issues 
or  who  do  not  bother  to  vote  must  accept  the 
decisions  of  others.  To  live  in  a  democracy 
means  to  participate  in  political  decision¬ 
making.  This  means  that  Canadian  citizens 
should  exercise  their  right  to  vote  so  that  their 
values  will  be  reflected  in  the  running  of  the 
country. 


Activity 

Compare  student  involvement  in  Alpha  and 
Beta  High  Schools  in  Chapter  One.  Which 
school  sets  the  better  example  of  involve¬ 
ment  in  decision-making  and  why? 
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•PARTY  PLATFORM  —  a  general  statement  of  what  a  political  party 
believes,  including  changes  in  the  law  which  it  wishes  to  put  into 
effect  if  elected. 


Political  Parties 

Individual  Canadians  and  different  pressure 
groups  may  decide  to  support  a  political  party  in 
the  hopes  of  getting  their  specific  ideas  made 
into  laws.  A  POLITICAL  PARTY  is  an  organiza¬ 
tion  concerned  with  putting  ideas  into  action.  A 
political  party  suggests  new  laws,  seeks  public 
support,  and  tries  to  elect  politicians  to  form  a 
government. 

Today  in  Canada,  there  are  four  major  politi¬ 
cal  parties:  Liberal,  Progressive  Conservative, 
New  Democratic,  and  Social  Credit.  The  Pro¬ 
gressive  Conservative  and  Liberal  parties  were 
formed  over  one  hundred  years  ago,  in  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  New 
Democratic,  then  called  the  C.C.F.,  and  the 
Social  Credit  parties  were  created  in  response  to 
the  economic  hardships  of  the  Great  Depres¬ 
sion  of  the  1930’s.  There  are  also  a  number  of 
minor  parties  which  reflect  the  concerns  of 
small  groups  of  Canadians,  like  the  Communist 
Party  of  Canada.  Other  parties  are  concerned 
with  specific  provincial  or  ethnic  concerns,  like 
the  Union  Nationale  and  Parti  Quebecois  in 
Quebec  and  the  Parti  Acadien  in  New 
Brunswick. 


Activities 

1.  Check  to  see  which  parties  presented  candi¬ 
dates  in  your  area  (riding,  constituency)  in 
the  last  Canadian  federal  election. 

2.  Invite  representatives  from  the  political 
parties  to  speak  to  your  class  about  their 
values  and  policies. 

3.  If  you  do  not  have  time  to  invite  speakers 
from  all  parties,  you  may  write  to  the  party 
office  at  the  local,  provincial,  or  national 
level  for  answers  to  your  questions. 
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Background  on  the  Four  Major 
Political  Parties  in  Canada 

These  brief  outlines  of  the  four  main  federal 
political  parties  present  the  origins,  early 
leaders,  traditional  policies,  support,  and  the 
present  leader  of  each  party.  The  origins  and 
present  support  of  the  political  parties  may 
provide  clues  to  the  present  values  and  policies 
of  these  parties. 


Progressive  Conservative  Party 
of  Canada 

The  Conservative  Party  was  the  most  successful 
party  in  the  thirty  years  after  Confederation 
(1867).  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald,  Canada’s  first 
Prime  Minister,  led  the  party  from  1867  until  his 
death  in  1891.  Macdonald  and  the  Conservative 
Party  were  committed  to  the  expansion  of  the 
country,  the  growth  of  private  business, 
economic  protection  from  the  United  States, 
and  close  ties  with  Great  Britain. 

At  first,  the  party  developed  strong  support  in 
all  provinces;  but  its  support  in  Quebec 
declined  after  the  North  West  Rebellion  of  1885. 
The  Conservatives  were  blamed  for  the  hanging 
of  the  Metis  (partly  French  and  partly  Indian) 
leader,  Louis  Riel.  Support  in  Quebec  was 
drastically  weakened  during  World  War  I  (1914- 
1918),  when  the  Conservative  Prime  Minister,  Sir 
Robert  Borden,  introduced  conscription.  This 
forced  young  Canadian  men  to  fight  in  Europe 
on  the  side  of  Britain  and  France.  Since  1917,  the 
Conservative  Party  has  depended  on  support 
from  the  Maritimes,  Ontario,  and  more  recently 
Western  Canada.  Under  the  leadership  of  John 
Diefenbaker  (1957-1967),  the  Conservatives 
became  the  dominant  party  in  the  West.  How¬ 
ever,  they  have  failed  to  regain  support  in 
Quebec  despite  numerous  attempts. 

Joe  Clark,  present  leader  of  the  Progressive 
Conservative  Party,  is  from  Alberta.  The  Pro¬ 
gressive  Conservative  Party  is  committed  to  a 
united  Canada  and  a  business  approach  to 
politics.  It  has  accepted  economic  co-operation 
with  the  United  States  with  a  few  reservations.  In 
the  election  of  1980,  the  P.C.  Party  argued  that.- 
the  Opposition  parties  had  been  responsible 
for  the  defeat  of  Prime  Minister  Clark’s  govern¬ 
ment.  It  had  not  been  given  enough  time  to 
solve  the  problems  of  inflation  and  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  Canada.  The  party  also  stated  that  it 
would  go  ahead  with  its  plans  to  give  back 
ownership  of  Petro-Can  to  the  individual 
people  of  Canada.  Petro-Can  is  the  govern¬ 
ment-owned  energy  company. 


Sir  John  A.  Macdonald 


Sir  Robert  Borden 


Joe  Clark 
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Liberal  Party  of  Canada 

At  first,  the  Liberal  Party  was  a  loose  organiza¬ 
tion  of  opposition  groups.  Under  the  leadership 
of  Alexander  Mackenzie,  Canada’s  second 
Prime  Minister  (1874-1878),  the  Liberal  Party 
called  for  the  slow  development  of  the  West, 
limited  government  interference  in  the 
economy,  close  trade  ties  with  the  United  States, 
and  loose  political  ties  to  Great  Britain. 

The  party  had  little  political  success  until 
Wilfrid  Laurier,  a  bilingual  politician  from 
Quebec,  became  leader.  When  Laurier  gave  up 
his  earlier  free  trade  ideas  with  the  United 
States,  the  Liberals  were  able  to  win  wider 
support  across  Canada.  Laurier  was  Prime 
Minister  of  Canada  from  1896  to  1911.  Laurier’s 
limited  support  for  Great  Britain  and  hisopposi- 
tion  to  conscription  in  1917  earned  the  Liberal 
Party  continued  support  in  Quebec.  The 
selection  of  two  more  French-Canadian  leaders, 
Louis  St.  Laurent  (1948-1958)  and  Pierre  Trudeau 
(1968-198-),  helped  to  continue  the  Liberal 
Party's  support  in  Quebec.  Under  Laurier  and 
his  successors,  Mackenzie  King  and  St.  Laurent, 
the  Liberals  won  support  from  immigrants  in  the 
West.  This  support  has  been  lost  to  the  Pro¬ 
gressive  Conservatives  in  the  past  twenty  years. 
Today,  Pierre  Trudeau  and  the  Liberal  Party  rely 
very  heavily  on  the  support  of  Central  Canada 
(Quebec  and  Ontario),  with  limited  support  in 
Eastern  and  Western  Canada.  The  Liberal  Party 
continues  to  represent  French-Canadian  views 
in  a  united  Canada.  It  supports  business  and 
economic  ties  with  the  United  States.  In  the 
election  of  1980,  the  Liberal  Party  criticized  the 
Progressive  Conservative  Party’s  energy  policies 
and  its  plan  to  give  up  government  ownership  of 
Petro-Can.  It  was  also  critical  of  the  P.C.  plan  to 
increase  taxes  on  gasoline. 


New  Democratic  Party  of  Canada 

The  New  Democratic  Party  was  created  in  1961 
by  the  Co-operative  Commonwealth  Fede¬ 
ration  (C.C.F.)  and  the  Canadian  Labour 
Congress  to  promote  the  interests  of  working 
people  all  across  Canada.  The  C.C.F.  Party  was 
originally  founded  in  1932,  during  the  Great 
Depression,  to  unite  farmers,  workers,  and 
socialists  in  the  political  fight  for  a  socialistic 
economic  system.  J.S.  Woodsworth,  a  labour 
representative  from  Winnipeg,  was  the  first 
leader.  The  C.C.F.  offered  SOCIALISM*  as  an 


•SOCIALISM  —  an  economic  system  based  on  human  needs  rather 
than  personal  profits. 


Alexander  Mackenzie 


Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 


Pierre  Trudeau 
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J.S.  Woodsworth 


Ed  Broadbent 


alternative  to  the  Liberal  and  Conservative 
economic  policies  based  on  private  ownership 
and  profits.  Despite  serious  hardships  experi¬ 
enced  by  Canadians  during  the  Great  Depres¬ 
sion,  the  C.C.F.  elected  only  8  members  to 
Parliament  in  1935.  The  C.C.F.  continued  to 
suggest  many  useful  programmes,  such  as  health 
insurance,  which  were  gradually  adopted  by  the 
Liberals  and  Progressive  Conservatives.  How¬ 
ever,  few  Canadians  voted  for  the  C.C.F. 

The  New  Democratic  Party  was  formed  with 
the  active  support  of  large  Canadian  UNIONS* 
in  an  attempt  to  gain  more  support  from 
workers  and  farmers.  Its  first  leader  was  T.C. 
Douglas,  the  popular  Premier  of  Saskatchewan. 
Although  the  party  has  gained  more  votes  than 
the  C.C.F.  and  has  formed  the  government  in 
the  provinces  of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and 
British  Columbia,  it  has  had  little  success  in 
Quebec  and  the  Maritimes.  Mr.  Broadbent,  the 
present  leader  of  the  N.D.P.,  is  a  representative 
from  Oshawa,  Ontario,  where  many  union 
members  live  and  work.  The  N.D.P.  has  softened 
its  stand  on  socialism  but  remains  very  critical  of 


the  traditional  parties.  In  the  election  of  1980, 
the  N.D.P.  emphasized  the  problems  of 
unemployment  and  inflation.  It  also  criticized 
the  Progressive  Conservative  Party’s  energy 
policies  and  its  plan  to  give  up  government 
ownership  of  Petro-Can. 

Social  Credit  Party 

The  Social  Credit  Party  was  founded  in  Alberta 
in  1935  as  a  response  to  the  Great  Depression. 
William  “Bible  Bill”  Aberhart,  a  school  teacher 
and  radio  preacher,  was  the  first  leader.  Aber¬ 
hart  blamed  big  businesses  in  Eastern  Canada  for 
the  Great  Depression.  He  accused  the  Liberal 
and  Conservative  parties  of  favouring  big  busi¬ 
ness  over  the  farmers  of  Alberta.  Aberhart 
promised  every  family  $25  a  month  so  that  all 
Canadians  could  share  the  country's  wealth. 
This  promise  was  beyond  the  power  of  the 
provincial  government,  but  the  voters  of  Alberta 
gave  the  Social  Credit  Party  overwhelming 
support.  Once  in  power  in  Alberta,  the  Social 


•UNION  —  an  organization  of  workers  designed  to  bargain  with 
their  employers  for  better  wages  and  working  conditions. 
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Credit  Party  followed  a  cautious  economic 
policy  and  gained  the  support  of  business 
people  as  well  as  farmers.  The  Social  Credit  Party 
won  in  British  Columbia  during  the  1950’s  and 
1960’s  under  the  leadership  of  the  late  W.A.C. 
Bennett.  His  son.  Bill  Bennett,  became  the 
leader  and  Premier  of  British  Columbia.  In  the 
1960’s,  Social  Credit  spread  to  Quebec  under 
the  fiery  leadership  of  Real  Caouette.  The  poor 
French-Canadian  farmers  welcomed  Social 
Credit  ideas  and  promises.  While  the  numberof 
French-Canadian  members  in  the  Social  Credit 
Party  increased,  some  leading  Western 
Canadians  left  the  party  and  joined  the  Con¬ 
servatives.  The  unfortunate  deaths  of  Real 
Caouette  and  his  successor,  Mr.  Fortin, 
combined  with  the  resignation  of  Lome 
Reznowski,  have  raised  doubts  about  the  party’s 
future.  Under  the  new  leader,  Fabien  Roy,  the 
Social  Credit  Party  continued  to  lose  support  in 
all  parts  of  Canada  in  the  election  of  1979.  In  the 
1980  election,  the  Social  Credit  Party  failed  to 
elect  a  single  member  of  Parliament  to  the 
House  of  Commons. 


Questions 

1.  What  differences  in  policies  are  there 
between  the  Progressive  Conservative  and 
Liberal  parties? 

2.  Why  do  the  Progressive  Conservatives  and 
Liberals  receive  support  from  different  parts 
of  the  country? 

3.  To  which  economic  group  do  both  the 
Liberal  and  Conservative  parties  try  to 
appeal? 

4.  Why  were  both  the  C.C.F.  and  Social  Credit 
parties  founded  in  the  1930’s  and  why  do 
both  emphasize  economic  policy? 

5.  To  which  economic  groups  do  the  N.D.P. 
and  Social  Credit  parties  appeal?  Why? 


Canadian  Concerns  and 
Choices  in  1978 

A  Gallup  Poll  is  a  regular  survey  of  public 
opinion.  In  Canada,  this  is  conducted  by  inter¬ 
viewing  a  small  number  of  Canadian  citizens.  It 
provides  a  clue  to  Canadian  attitudes  on  issues 
and  political  parties  between  elections. 

Case  Study  No.  3  —  Gallup  Poll 

Unemployment,  Inflation  Named 
as  Top  Problems 

When  Canadians  were  asked  recently  what  they 
feel  is  the  most  important  problem  facing  us 
today,  almost  the  same  proportion  believed  it 
to  be  inflation  (38  per  cent)  as  felt  it  was  unem¬ 
ployment  (35  per  cent).  When  thisquestion  was 
last  asked  in  June,  1977,  those  concerned  with 
inflation  and  high  prices  (44  per  cent)  far  out¬ 
weighed  those  who  mentioned  unemployment 
(28  per  cent). 

Regional  results  are  markedly  different.  In 
the  Prairies,  more  than  twice  as  many  (51  per 
cent)  believe  that  our  economic  situation  tops 
the  list  of  problems,  while  only  20  per  cent  opt 
for  unemployment.  In  Ontario  and  British 
Columbia,  however,  more  are  concerned  with 
unemployment  than  with  inflation. 

The  question  of  national  unity  was  the  main 
concern  of  14  per  cent  of  all  Canadians.  A  some¬ 
what  greater  proportion  of  those  living  in 
Quebec  (21  per  cent)  view  this  as  our  major 
problem. 

Personal,  in-home  interviews  were  com¬ 
pleted  with  1057  adults,  18  years  and  over, 
during  the  first  week  of  February.  A  sample  of 
this  size  is  accurate  within  a  four-percentage- 
point  margin  of  error,  19  in  20  times. 
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The  question  was: 

“What  do  you  think  is  the  most  important 
problem  facing  this  country  today?” 


National 

Atlantic  Quebec 

Ontario 

Prairies 

B.C. 

Economic,  inflation, 

high  prices 

38% 

35% 

44% 

32% 

51% 

30% 

Unemployment 

35 

33 

32 

40 

20 

44 

National  unity, 

Quebec  separation 

14 

5 

21 

13 

14 

6 

Other 

20 

27 

12 

24 

20 

23 

Don't  know 

Note:  Table  includes  multiple 

3 

response. 

3 

2 

3 

2 

5 

Among  the  other  problems 

mentioned  were 

the  government  (5  per  cent),  labor 

unrest  (5  per 

cent),  the  energy  problem  (2  per  cent),  and  crime  and  lawlessness  (2  per  cent). 

A  second  question  was: 

“Which  federal  political  party  do  you  think  can  do  the  best  job  of  handling  this  problem?” 

Results  nationally  show  the  Liberals  were  named  by  27  per  cent  of  respondents.  This  compares  to 
17  per  cent  who  believed  the  Conservatives  would  do  the  best  job  in  problem-solving, and  to  lOper 
cent  who  named  the  N.D.P.  A  significant  number,  38  per  cent,  were  unable  to  choose  a  party,  while  7 
per  cent  believed  that  no  party  would  be  better  able  to  cope  with  our  top  problem. 


National 

Atlantic 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Prairies 

B.C. 

Liberals 

27% 

25% 

41% 

26% 

14% 

16% 

Conservatives 

17 

20 

6 

17 

32 

18 

N.D.P. 

10 

10 

7 

12 

8 

16 

Other  party 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Can’t  say 

38 

40 

38 

37 

37 

44 

None,  all 

7 

5 

7 

8 

8 

6 

The  Callup  Poll  ol  Canada,  The  Canadian  Institute  of  Public  Opinion 


Questions 

1.  Which  three  concerns  do  Canadians  find 
most  important?  What  Canadian  values  do 
the  first  two  problems  reflect? 

2.  Which  political  party  listed  has  been  most 
successful  in  convincing  voters  that  it  can 
handle  these  concerns?  Which  party  was  the 
least  successful? 

3.  Take  a  poll  in  the  class  by  asking  the  same 
questions  that  were  asked  in  the  Gallup  Poll 
and  compare  the  results  to  the  figures  given 
in  this  poll. 

4.  Compare  the  concerns  of  Canadians  in  this 
Gallup  Poll  to  those  emphasized  by  the 
major  political  parties  in  the  election  of 
1979  (see  preceding  pages). 


Case  Study  No.  4  — 

Canadian  Political  Attitudes  in  the  1974, 
1979,  and  1980  Elections 

The  three  maps  of  Canada  show  the  percen¬ 
tages  of  the  popular  vote  which  the  main 
political  parties  received  in  the  elections  of  1974, 
1979,  and  1980.  The  popular  vote  is  the  total 
number  of  votes  for  candidates  of  a  political 
party.  It  is  the  best  indicator  of  the  people’s 
views  on  the  political  parties  and  their  policies. 
A  comparison  of  the  results  of  these  elections 
shows  the  changes  in  the  political  attitudes  of 
Canadians  in  a  six-year  period. 
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1974  Election  Results  —  Percentage  of  the  Popular  Vote 


N  B 
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N  D  P  9% 

3% 
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1979  Election  Results  —  Per  Cent  of  Popular  Vote 
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1980  Election  Results  —  Per  Cent  of  Popular  Vote 
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Questions 

1.  Which  party  received  the  most  votes  across 
the  entire  country  in  1974?  in  1979?  in  1980? 

2.  Why  will  a  party  which  receives  the  most 
votes  in  both  Ontario  and  Quebec  (central 
Canada)  likely  win  the  election? 


Parties 

Province  with 
Highest  %  in 
1974  Election 

Province  with 
Lowest  %  in 
1974  Election 

Province  with 
Highest  %  in 
1979  Election 

Province  with 
Lowest  %  in 
1979  Election 

Province  with 
Highest  %  in 
1980  Election 

Province  with 
Lowest  %  in 
1980  Election 

Liberal 

Progressive 

Conservative 

New 

Democratic 

Copy  this  chart  into  your  notebook  and, 
after  looking  at  the  maps,  write  in  the  name 
of  the  correct  province  for  each  party  in 
the  columns  provided.  What  does  this  tell 
you  about  the  attitudes  of  voters  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  and  the  problems  facing 
each  party  in  these  elections? 


The  Creation  of  a  New  Political 
Party 

As  stated  earlier,  a  political  party  is  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  individuals  and  groups  who  wish  to  gain 
public  support  for  their  beliefs  and  values.  What 
can  people  do  when  none  of  the  existing 
political  parties  expresses  their  beliefs  and 
values?  In  a  democracy,  these  people  are  free  to 
join  together  and  create  a  new  political  party. 
(See  Canadian  Bill  of  Rights,  Part  I,  Section  (E), 
p.  9.)  We  have  seen  how  the  Co-operative 
Commonwealth  Federation  Party,  the  New 
Democratic  Party,  and  the  Social  Credit  Party 
were  formed  by  people  who  were  unhappy  with 
the  existing  parties.  The  most  recent  example  is 
the  creation  of  the  Parti  Quebecois  in  the 
province  of  Quebec. 


Case  Study  No.  5  — 

The  Parti  Quebecois 

On  the  weekend  of  October  11-14,  1968,  a 
number  of  individuals  and  groups  met  in 
Quebec  City  and  created  the  Parti  Quebecois 
(P.Q.).  These  people  believed  in  an  indepen¬ 
dent  country  of  Quebec  and  found  the  old 
parties  unacceptable.  At  this  first  party  meeting, 
they  elected  Rene  Levesque,  a  journalist  and 
former  Liberal,  as  their  leader.  The  new  party 
adopted  a  party  platform  which  promised  an 
independent  Quebec,  along  with  many 
economic,  social,  and  educational  reforms. 
After  1968,  the  Parti  Quebecois  increased  its 
popular  support,  especially  among  young 
French-speaking  voters. 
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TPULAR  VOTE  IN  QUEBEC  PROVINCIAL  ELECTION 

1970  1973  1976 

P.Q.  23%  30%  41% 

In  the  Quebec  provincial  election  on  November 
15,  1976,  the  Parti  Quebecois  received  the  most 
votes  (41%)  and  formed  the  Government  of  the 
province.  During  the  election  campaign,  the 
P.Q.  promised  to  hold  a  referendum  on  the 
question  of  Quebec’s  independence  from 
Canada.  The  P.Q.  did  not  receive  a  majority  of 
the  votes  in  1976,  and  we  will  have  to  wait  for  the 
referendum  vote  to  see  whether  a  majority  of 
Quebeckers  agree  with  the  P.Q.’s  nationalist 
values. 

Conclusion 

People's  values  in  a  democratic  society  are 
usually  reflected  in  the  laws  which  govern  them. 
Basic  Canadian  values  are  expressed  in  the 
Canadian  Bill  of  Rights.  Of  course,  people  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  —  with  different 
jobs,  religions,  and  languages  —  have  different 
values.  These  differences  are  reflected  in  the 
many  pressure  groups  which  try  to  influence 
other  citizens  to  accept  their  views. 

Concerned  individuals  and  groups  support 
political  parties  as  a  means  of  putting  their 
beliefs  into  law.  Political  parties  must  search  for 
compromises  which  will  satisfy  the  majority  of 
the  people. 

Responsible  and  informed  citizenship  is 
important  if  Canada’s  democratic  system  of 
government  is  going  to  survive.  When  people 
become  unhappy  with  the  ruling  political  party, 
they  are  free  to  vote  for  one  of  the  other  parties 
or  create  a  new  party  which  will  express  their 
wishes.  Canadians  have  donethisinthe  past  and 
are  free  to  do  so  in  the  future. 


Rene  Levesque  Ciannoulatos/Miller  Services 
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Chapter  Three 


Governments  in  Canada 


In  Chapter  One,  we  saw  that  a  set  of  rules  was  needed  to  run  the  school  efficiently.  The  rules 
of  the  school,  outlining  students’  rights  and  responsibilities,  were  written  down  in  a  student 
handbook.  In  addition,  the  school  had  a  student  government  to  make  decisions  on  various 
topics.  The  powers  of  the  student  government  and  its  responsibilities  were  outlined  in  a 
constitution. 

•'  Every  group  situation  requires  rules  which  apply  to  all  members.  These  are  needed  to 
promote  and  avoid  confusion.  Similarly,  Canada  has  rules  called  LAWS  which  people  in 
Canada  must  obey.  These  laws  are  made  by  the  governments  (refer  to  Chapter  One  for  a 
definition  of  government)  and  they  receive  part  of  their  powers  to  make  certain  laws  from  a 
constitution.  In  Canada,  the  Constitution  is  made  up  of  the  BRITISH  NORTH  AMERICA 
ACT  and  political  traditions  developed  over  hundreds  of  years.  " 
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What  Are  the  Functions 
of  Government? 

Legislative 

People  need  a  set  of  rules,  or  laws,  to  live  in 
peace  and  harmony.  The  first  function  of  any 
government  is  to  LEGISLATE,  or  make  laws.  This 
is  called  the  LEGISLATIVE  function.  The  elected 
class  representatives  in  the  Student  Council 
make  certain  POLICIES  (plans)  for  the  students, 
such  as  voting  money  for  a  dance.  In  different 
countries,  laws  are  made  in  different  ways:  by 
one  person,  by  a  small  group,  or  by  all  the 
citizens  meeting  together.  In  Canada,  we  rely  on 
elected  representatives  to  make  laws  on  our 
behalf. 


Executive 

Creating  laws,  or  rules,  is  just  the  first  step.  These 
laws  must  be  carried  out  and  enforced.  This  is 
the  EXECUTIVE,  or  ADMINISTRATIVE,  function 
of  government.  When  the  Student  Council 
Assembly  votes  money  for  a  school  dance,  the 
Student  Council  Executive  must  carry  out  the 
policy  by  renting  the  hall  and  hiring  the  band.  In 
the  country,  the  Prime  Minister  and  Cabinet  are 
responsible  for  suggesting  new  laws  and 
carrying  out  and  enforcing  the  laws  with  the 
help  of  thousands  of  CIVIL  SERVANTS  (govern¬ 
ment  employees).  For  example,  a  police  officer 
enforces  the  speed  limit  on  the  highway,  or  a 
secretary  types  up  family  allowance  cheques  to 
mail  to  your  parents. 
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Judicial 


Unfortunately,  people  cannot  always  agree  on 
what  the  laws  mean  or  how  they  should  be 
enforced.  In  our  society,  disagreements  over  the 
law  are  settled  peacefully  and  impartially  by  the 
courts.  This  is  the  JUDICIAL  function  of  govern¬ 
ment.  Independent  judges  are  appointed  by  the 
government  to  interpret  or  explain  the  law  and 
settle  disputes  among  citizens.  Judgesshouid  be 
above  politics  (no  prejudice)  because  they  must 
protect  the  rights  of  all  citizens  regardless  of 
their  wealth,  power,  race,  language,  religion,  or 
sex.  The  courts  must  also  defend  the  citizens 
from  the  government  if  it  acts  illegally.  No 
individual  or  group  is  above  the  law;  everyone 
should  obey  the  laws  made  by  the  people’s 
representatives. 


Questions 

1.  Why  is  Justice  wearing  a  blindfold? 

2.  What  do  the  balance  and  the  sword  repre¬ 
sent? 

3.  Do  you  think  that  our  judges  and  courts 
meet  these  high  standards?  Why? 
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What  Are  the  Different  Levels 
of  Government  in  Canada? 


Canada  and  the  Provinces 
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Activities 

1.  Make  a  list  of  the  Canadian  provinces  in 
your  notebook.  Look  up  the  name  of  the 
capital  of  each  province  as  indicated  by  the 
dot  (•)  in  an  atlas  and  add  these  names  to 
your  list. 

2.  What  is  the  capital  for  the  entire  country  of 
Canada  ((•))? 


Federal 

Because  Canada  is  one  country,  it  has  a  central 
government  in  Ottawa  which  looks  after  the 
interests  of  the  entire  country.  This  central,  or 
FEDERAL,  government  makes  laws  on  matters 
that  concern  the  needs  and  welfare  of  all 
Canadians.  Most  of  these  powers  are  listed  in 
Section  91  in  the  British  North  America  Act, 
which  is  Canada’s  written  constitution.  Look  at 
the  sketch  of  Federal  Powers  and  see  if  you  can 
list  some  of  these  powers.  Then  check  the 
accompanying  list  and  fill  in  the  other  powers  to 
complete  your  list. 


FEDERAL  Powers 


The  British  North  America  Act,  1867 


Section  91 


Legislative  Authority  of  Parliament  of  Qanada.  It 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  Queen,  by  and  with  the 
Authority  of  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Commons,  Parliament,  to  make 
laws  for  the  peace,  order,  and  good  govern¬ 
ment  of  Canada  in  relation  to  all  matters  not 
coming  within  the  classes  of  subjects  by  this  Act 
assigned  exclusively  to  the  Legislatures  of  the 
Provinces;  and  for  greater  certainty,  but  not  so 
as  to  restrict  the  generality  of  the  foregoing 
terms  of  this  Section,  it  is  hereby  declared  that 
(notwithstanding  anything  in  this  Act)  the 
exclusive  Legislative  Authority  of  the  subjects 
next  hereinafter  enumerated,  that  is  to  say:— 

1.  The  Public  Debt  and  Property: 

2.  The  regulation  of  Trade  and  Commerce: 

3.  The  raising  of  money  by  any  mode  or 
system  of  Taxation: 

4.  The  borrowing  of  money  on  the  Public 
Credit: 

5.  Postal  Service: 

6.  The  Census  and  Statistics: 

7.  Militia,  Military  and  Naval  Service,  and 
Defence: 

8.  The  fixing  of  and  providing  for  the  Salaries 
and  Allowances  of  Civil  and  other  Officers 
of  the  Government  of  Canada: 

9.  Beacons,  Buoys,  Lighthouses  and  Sable 
Island: 

10.  Navigation  and  Shipping: 

11.  Quarantine  and  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  Marine  Hospitals: 

12.  Sea  Coast  and  Inland  Fisheries: 

13.  Ferries  between  a  Province  and  any  British 
or  Foreign  country,  or  between  two 
Provinces: 

14.  Currency  and  Coinage: 

15.  Banking,  Incorporation  of  Banks,  and  the 
issue  of  Paper  Money: 

16.  Savings  Banks: 

17.  Weights  and  Measures: 

18.  Bills  of  Exchange  and  Promissory  Notes: 

19.  Interest: 

20.  Legal  Tender: 

21.  Bankruptcy  and  Insolvency: 

22.  Patents  of  Invention  and  Discovery: 

23.  Copyrights: 

24.  Indians  and  Lands  reserved  forthe  Indians: 

25.  Naturalization  and  Aliens: 

26.  Marriage  and  Divorce: 

27.  The  Criminal  Law,  except  the  Constitution 
of  the  Courts  of  Criminal  Jurisdiction,  but 
including  the  Procedure  in  Criminal 
Matters: 


28.  The  establishment,  maintenance,  and 
management  of  Penitentiaries: 

29.  Such  Classes  of  Subjects  as  are  expressly 
excepted  in  the  enumeration  of  the  Classes 
of  Subjects  by  this  Act  assigned  exclusively 
to  the  Legislatures  of  the  Provinces: 

30.  Unemployment  insurance  (Added  1940*). 
*This  was  the  only  amendment  made  to 
sections  91  and  92  since  1867. 


Section  92 

Subjects  of  Exclusive  Provincial  Legislation.  In 
each  Province  the  Legislature  may  exclusively 
make  laws  in  relation  to  matters  coming  within 
the  Classes  of  Subjects  next  hereinafter 
enumerated;  that  is  to  say:  — 

1.  The  amendment  from  time  to  time, 
notwithstanding  anything  in  this  Act,  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  Province,  except  as 
regards  the  Office  of  Lieutenant-Governor: 

2.  Direct  Taxation  within  the  Province  in 
order  to  the  raising  of  a  Revenue  for 
Provincial  Purposes: 

3.  The  borrowing  of  money  on  the  sole  credit 
of  the  Province: 

4.  The  establishment  and  tenure  of  Provincial 
Offices,  and  the  appointment  and  payment 
of  Provincial  Officers: 

5.  The  management  and  sale  of  the  Public 
Lands  belonging  to  the  Province,  and  of  the 
timber  and  wood  thereon: 

6.  The  establishment,  maintenance,  and 
management  of  public  and  reformatory 
prisons  in  and  for  the  Province: 

7.  The  establishment,  maintenance,  and 
management  of  Hospitals,  Asylums, 
Charities,  and  Eleemosynary  Institutions 
in  and  for  the  Provinces,  otherthan  Marine 
Hospitals: 

8.  Municipal  Institutions  in  the  Province: 

9.  Shop,  Saloon,  Tavern,  Auctioneer,  and 
other  Licenses,  in  order  to  the  raising  of  a 
Revenue  for  Provincial,  Local,  or  Munici¬ 
pal  purposes: 

10.  Local  works  and  undertakings,  other  than 
such  as  are  of  the  following  classes: 

(a)  Lines  of  Steam  or  other  ships,  Railways, 
Canals,  Telegraphs,  and  other  works 
and  undertakings  connecting  the 
Province  with  any  other  or  others  of 
the  Provinces,  or  extending  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  Province: 

(b)  Lines  of  Steam  Ships  between  the 
Province  and  any  British  or  Foreign 
Country: 
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(c)  Such  works  as.  although  wholly  situate 
within  the  Province,  are  before  or 
after  their  execution  declared  by  the 
Parliament  of  Canada  to  be  for  the 
general  advantage  of  Canada  or  for  the 
advantage  of  two  or  more  of  the 
Provinces: 

11.  The  Incorporation  of  Companies  with 
Provincial  Objects: 

12.  The  Solemnization  of  Marriage  in  the 
Province: 

13.  Property  and  civil  rights  in  the  Province: 

14.  The  Administration  of  Justice  in  the  Pro¬ 
vince,  including  the  constitution,  mainte¬ 
nance,  and  organization  of  Provincial 
Courts,  both  of  Civil  and  of  Criminal 
Jurisdiction,  and  including  procedure  in 
civil  matters  in  those  Courts: 

15.  The  imposition  of  punishment  by  fine, 
penalty,  or  imprisonment  for  enforcing 
any  Law  of  the  Province  made  in  relation 
to  any  matter  coming  within  any  of  the 
classes  of  subjects  enumerated  in  this 
Section: 

16.  Generally  all  matters  of  a  merely  local  or 
private  nature  in  the  Province: 


Provincial 

Canada  is  a  very  large  country  with  many 
geographic,  economic,  and  CULTURAL*  differ¬ 
ences,  so  the  Fathers  of  Confederation  estab¬ 
lished  PROVINCIAL  governments  to  meetthese 
different  needs.  Section  92  of  the  British  North 
America  Act  lists  the  powers  given  to  the 
provinces,  such  as  jurisdiction  over  health,  high¬ 
ways,  and  natural  resources  (public  lands). 
Section  93  gives  the  provinces  control  over 
education. 


Municipal 

The  provinces  also  have  the  power  (in  Section 
92)  to  create  a  third  level  of  government, 
MUNICIPAL*  government. 


Questions 

1.  Which  federal  powers  in  Section  91  are  the 
most  important?  Why? 

2.  Which  provincial  powers  in  Section  92  are 
the  most  important?  Why? 

3.  Compare  the  taxing  power  of  the  federal 
and  provincial  governments  and  explain  the 
difference. 


•CULTURE  —  a  way  of  living. 

•MUNICIPAL  —  local  government  of  a  city,  town,  or  region. 
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Federalism 

A  system  of  government  where  there  are  two 
levels  —  a  central  government  for  the  entire 
country  and  provincial  or  state  governments  for 
local  areas  —  is  called  a  federal  system,  or 
FEDERALISM.  This  system  divides  the  functions 
of  government  between  the  two  levels. 

At  both  the  federal  and  provincial  levels, 
institutions  such  as  assemblies,  cabinets,  and 
courts  are  set  up  to  fulfill  these  three  functions. 
Why  did  the  Fathers  of  Confederation  believe 
that  a  federal  system  was  necessary  for  Canada  in 
1867? 


FEDERALISM 


Reasons  for  Canada’s  Federal 
System  of  Government  in  1867 

When  the  country  of  Canada  was  formed  (1867b 
there  were  four  provinces  —  Ontario,  Quebec, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick. 

Many  of  the  Fathers  of  CONFEDERATION*, 
such  as  George  Etienne  Cartier,  considered 
Canada  too  large  a  country  to  be  properly  run  by 
one  level  of  government.  They  felt  there  should 
be  a  federal  government  and  also  provincial 
governments  to  allow  different  areas  of  the 
country  to  protect  their  own  interests.  They 
wanted  a  federal  system  of  government. 

Opposed  to  this  idea  was  Sir  John  A. 
Macdonald  (Canada’s  first  Prime  Minister).  At 
first,  he  wanted  only  one  level  of  government, 
called  a  LEGISLATIVE  UNION,  to  run  the  affairs 
of  the  entire  country.  He  believed  that  this 
government  would  create  a  strong  and  united 
country.  He  was  afraid  that  if  there  were  two 
levels,  Canada  might  eventually  have  a  civil  war 
between  the  federal  government  and  some 
provincial  governments  —  like  the  Civil  War 
which  had  just  occurred  in  the  United  States 
(1861-1865). 


Canada  in  1867 

•CONFEDERATION  —  a  joining  together  of  provinces  or  states. 
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Fathers  of  Confederation 


National  Photography  Collection.  Public  Archive s  Canada  C-765 88 


His  friend  and  political  ally,  George  Etienne 
Cartier,  argued  that  Legislative  Union  was  not 
suitable  for  Canada.  He  was  worried  about 
preserving  French-Canadian  culture  and 
language,  and  he  wanted  a  provincial  level  of 
government  to  achieve  this  goal.  He  argued  for  a 
federal  system  of  government,  where  each 
province  would  have  the  power  to  make  laws  on 
local  matters  and  concerns  —  education, 
property,  and  civil  rights.  A  federal  government 
would  make  law  only  on  topics  which  affected 
the  whole  country. 

Cartier  was  worried  that  unless  French 
Canada  had  control  over  cultural  matters, 
French  Canadians  would  be  quickly  ASSIMI¬ 
LATED  (taken  over)  by  the  English  Canadians. 
He  stated  that  Quebec  would  not  join  Con¬ 
federation  unless  Macdonald  compromised  on 
this  issue.  The  Maritimes  supported  Cartier, 
because  they  wanted  to  preserve  their  local 
identity. 

Eventually  Macdonald  compromised.  He 
agreed  to  a  federal  system,  but  insisted  on  a 
strong  federal  (central)  government  in  Ottawa. 
It  would  hold  the  country  together  and 
supervise  the  affairs  of  the  provinces. 

On  July  1, 1867,  the  British  North  America  Act 
(a  British  law)  came  into  effect,  and  Canada  was 
created  with  a  federal  system  of  government. 
Both  the  federal  and  provincial  governments 
were  given  specific  powers  under  the  new 
constitution.  This  law  is  still  in  effect  in  Canada. 


Activity 

After  reading  about  the  different  types  of 
government  which  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald 
and  George  Etienne  Cartier  wanted  for 
Canada,  whose  views  do  you  most  agree 
with  and  why? 


Sir  George  Etienne  Cartier  Public  Archives  Canada  PA-26375 
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The  Federal  Parliament  government.  Parliament  is  divided  into  three 

parts:  the  Monarchy,  the  Senate,  and  the  House 

The  institution  which  makes  the  laws  (Legislative  of  Commons. 

Function)  for  all  of  Canada  is  called  PARLIA¬ 
MENT.  It  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  federal  This  diagram  shows  some  of  the  relationships  between 

the  three  branches  of  government  in  Canada. 


THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 
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The  Monarchy 

Some  students  will  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
Canada  has  a  Queen  and  that  her  name  is 
Elizabeth  II.  The  Queen  is  a  symbol  of  the 
traditions  which  Canada  has  received  from 
Britain.  The  Queen  is  above  politics  and 
provides  ceremony  and  colour  to  Canada's 
government. 

The  Queen’s  representative  in  Canada  is  the 
GOVERNOR-GENERAL.  In  the  Queen’s 
absence,  the  Governor-General  performs  a 
number  of  duties  for  Canadians.  He  is  chosen  by 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  and  then  appoint¬ 
ed  by  the  Queen.  One  of  the  most  important 
duties  is  to  sign  BILLS  (proposed  laws)  to  make 
them  official  laws.  The  Governor-General  lives 
at  Rideau  Hall  in  Ottawa.  The  name  of  Canada’s 
present  Governor-General  is  Edward  Schreyer. 


Governor-General  Cavouk 

Edward  Schreyer  (Photograph  received  from  Schreyer's  office) 


The  Senate 

The  second  part  of  Parliament  is  called  the 
Senate.  It  helps  to  make  the  laws  of  Canada. 
There  are  104  members  in  the  Senate  (1975),  and 
its  members  are  called  senators.  Senators  are 
not  elected;  they  are  chosen  by  the  Prime 
Minister,  in  consultation  with  the  Cabinet.  The 
people  selected  are  usually  members  of  the 
same  political  party  as  the  Prime  Minister.  Once 
they  are  selected,  the  Governor-General 
officially  appoints  them  to  their  new  positions. 

Senators  must  retire  at  the  age  of  75.  They  are 
chosen  from  various  regions  of  the  country.  The 
Maritimes,  Quebec,  Ontario,  and  the  West  each 
have  24  senators.  Newfoundland  has  6,  the 
Yukon  has  1,  and  the  Northwest  Territories  has  1. 

The  main  job  of  senators  is  to  examine, 
discuss,  and  vote  on  bills  passed  by  the  House  of 
Commons.  If  a  majority  of  the  senators  vote  in 
favour  of  a  bill,  it  will  be  forwarded  to  the 
Governor-General,  who  will  sign  it  into  law.  If 
the  senators  vote  against  the  bill,  it  will  be 
returned  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  further 
study.  The  Senate  may  propose  (suggest)  new 
bills  and  send  them  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  this  rarely  happens. 

Some  Canadians  question  the  need  for  the 
Senate.  These  Canadians  suggest  that  the  Senate 
be  abolished  or  changed  to  become  more 
meaningful  in  the  law-making  process.  Some 
argue  that  senators  should  be  elected  by  the 
people,  as  in  the  United  States.  Prime  Minister 
Trudeau’s  government  suggested  that  half  the 
senators  be  appointed  by  the  Provincial 
Legislative  Assemblies,  to  give  the  provinces 
greater  representation  in  Ottawa. 
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The  House  of  Commons 

The  most  important  and  powerful  part  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  is  the  House  of  Commons.  Here,  the 
people’s  elected  representatives  propose, 
debate,  and  vote  on  bills  to  make  new  laws  or 
change  old  laws. 


There  are  now  282  seats  in  the  House  — 
recently  increased  from  264  seats.  The  person 
who  is  elected  to  a  seat  is  called  a  MEMBER  OF 
PARLIAMENT  (MP).  Each  MP  represents  a 
certain  number  of  Canadian  citizens  from  a 
certain  part  of  the  country  which  is  called  a 
RIDING. 


Ridings  vary  in  size,  but  each  should  contain 
approximately  the  same  number  of  people 
(85  000)  and  an  equal  number  of  voters.  This  is 
called  REPRESENTATION  BY  POPULATION 
and  is  the  key  to  a  democracy.  Ridings  in  cities 
are  small  in  land  area  because  of  the  great 
number  of  people  living  here.  Rural  ridings 
might  be  very  large,  because  there  are  fewer 
people  and  it  takes  a  much  larger  land  area  to 
include  as  many  citizens.  Generally,  this  is  true 
in  northern  Canada. 

Every  citizen  in  a  democracy  has  one  vote.  The 
vote  of  each  citizen  should  be  equal  to  the  vote 
of  a  person  living  in  another  riding.  This  explains 
why  an  attempt  is  made  to  have  approximately 
the  same  number  of  citizens  living  in  each 
riding.  If  the  ridings  in  Nova  Scotia  had  only 
20  000  voters  and  the  ridings  in  British  Columbia 
had  100  000,  the  voters  in  Nova  Scotia  would 
elect  more  members  of  Parliament  than  the 
same  number  of  voters  in  British  Columbia.  The 
Nova  Scotia  votes  would  count  more  than  the 
votes  from  British  Columbia,  and  this  would  be 
unfair  and  not  democratic. 


Miller  Services 


The  House  of  Commons 

1.  Public  gallery 

2.  Press  gallery 

3.  Mr.  Speaker 

4.  Clerk  of  the  House 


5.  Pages 

6.  The  mace 

7.  Government  benches 

8.  Opposition  benches 

9.  Hansard  reporters 
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House  of  Commons  Seats  Chief  Electoral  Officer  of  Canada 

Before  1979  election  -  264 
After  1979  election  -  282 


To  help  insure  that  there  are  roughly  an  equal 
number  of  voters  in  each  riding,  a  CENSUS*  is 
taken  every  ten  years.  The  census  determines 
the  number  of  people  living  in  all  areas  of  the 
country.  The  ELECTORAL  MAP*  is  then  adjusted 
to  reflect  the  shifts  in  population.  For  example, 
the  1961  census  showed  that  Alberta  had 
1  331  944  people,  and  Alberta  elected  19 
members  of  Parliament.  In  1971,  this  population 
had  increased  to  1  627  874,  and  now  Alberta  has 
the  right  to  elect  21  MP’s. 

There  are  exceptions  to  representation  by 
population  in  Canada.  Prince  Edward  Island  is 
guaranteed  4  MP's  despite  its  small  population. 
All  provinces  are  guaranteed  that  the  number  of 
elected  MP’s  will  not  fall  below  the  number  of 
appointed  senators,  regardless  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  that  province.  For  example,  the  number 
of  MP's  from  New  Brunswick  could  not  fall 
below  10,  because  there  are  10 senators  appoint¬ 
ed  from  New  Brunswick. 


POPULATION  CHART  OF  CANADA  AND  THE 
PROVINCES  AND  TERRITORIES 


1961  1971  1976 


Canada 

18  238  247 

21  568  311 

22  922  604 

Newfoundland 

457  853 

522  104 

557  725 

P.E.I. 

104  629 

111  641 

118  229 

Nova  Scotia 

737  007 

788  960 

828  571 

New  Brunswick 

597  936 

634  557 

677  250 

Quebec 

5  259  211 

6  027  764 

6  234  445 

Ontario 

6  236  092 

7  703  106 

8  264  465 

Manitoba 

921  686 

988  247 

1  021  506 

Saskatchewan 

925  181 

926  242 

921  323 

Alberta 

1  331  944 

1  627  874 

1  838  037 

British  Columbia 

1  629  082 

2  184  621 

2  466  608 

Yukon 

14  628 

18  388 

21  836 

N.W.T. 

22  998 

34  807 

42  609 

Census  of  Canada,  1976 


•CENSUS  —  a  count  of  the  population  by  the  government. 
•ELECTORAL  MAP  —  a  map  showing  the  different  ridings  (see 
following  pages). 
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The  Prime  Minister  and  Cabinet 


The  political  party  which  manages  to  elect  the 
greatest  number  of  MP's  to  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  usually  forms  the  government.  The 
Governor-General  appoints  the  leader  of  that 
party  to  be  the  PRIME  MINISTER  (PM).  The 
Prime  Minister  is  referred  to  as  the  "Right 
Honourable”  (in  front  of  the  name)  to  show 
respect  for  that  important  political  position  in 
the  government.  The  Prime  Minister  selects 
people  from  the  party  to  advise  and  help  run  the 
government  of  Canada.  They  are  usually  elected 
MP's,  and  they  are  called  the  CABINET.  Cabinet 
Ministers  receive  the  title  of  "Honourable”  in 
front  of  their  names  to  indicate  their  positions  in 
the  government. 


Cabinet  Ministers  usually  are  in  charge  of 
government  departments  which  employ 
thousands  of  civil  servants.  For  example,  a 
Cabinet  Minister  is  in  charge  of  the  Department 
of  National  Health  and  Welfare.  This  means  that 
an  elected  representative  of  the  people  is  in 
charge  of  a  government  department  which 
affects  the  lives  of  all  Canadians. 


■resident  of  the  Privy  Council 
Minister  of  Finance 
Minister  of  Labour 
Minister  of  Justice 

Secretary  of  State  for  External  Affairs 
President  of  the  Treasury  Board 
Minister  of  Supply  and  Services 
Minister  of  Energy,  Mines,  and  Resources 
Minister  of  Agriculture 
Minister  of  Consumer  and  Corporate  Affairs 
Minister  of  Indian  Affairs  and  Northern 
Development 

Minister  of  State  for  Urban  Affairs 
Minister  of  State  for  Federal-Provincial 
Relations  and  Status  of  Women 
Minister  of  Communications 
Leader  of  the  Government  in  the  Senate 
Minister<of  National  Defence 
Minister  of  Public  Works  and  Minister  of 
State  for  Science  and  Technology 
Minister  of  Fisheries  and  the  Environment 
Minister  of  Regional  Economic  Expansion 
Minister  of  Employment  and  Immigration 
Minister  of  State  (Environment) 

Secretary  of  State 

Minister  of  National  Health  and  Welfare 
Solicitor  General  of  Canada 
Minister  of  State  (Small  Business) 

Minister  of  State  (Fitness  and  Sport) 

Minister  of  National  Revenue 

Minister  of  Industry,  Trade,  and  Commerce 

Minister  of  State  (Multiculturalism) 

Postmaster  General 

Minister  of  Transport 

(1978) 
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Questions 

1.  Do  you  think  it  is  fair  to  allow  all  regions  of 
the  country  an  equal  number  of  senators 
when  some  regions  have  far  greater  popula¬ 
tions?  Explain. 

2.  Why  do  you  think  the  number  of  seats  in  the 
House  of  Commons  was  increased  from  264 
to  282? 

3.  (a)  Examine  the  Population  Chart  of 

Canada  and  the  Provinces  and  Terri¬ 
tories  and  compare  the  census  figures 
of  1961  and  1971.  Which  province  has 
had  the  greatest  increase  in  people? 

(b)  Examine  the  map  showing  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Which  Province  had  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber  of  seats  before  the  1979  Election? 

(c)  Which  province  gained  the  second 
largest  number  of  seats? 

4.  Examine  the  same  population  chart  and 
refer  to  the  population  figures  of  1976. 

(a)  Which  province  had  the  largest  popula¬ 
tion  increase  between  1971  and  1976? 

(b)  Which  province  actually  lost  population? 

(c)  If  population  trends  continue  in  both  of 
the  above  provinces,  what  will  happen 
to  their  numbers  of  elected  represen¬ 
tatives  when  the  next  electoral  map  is 
drawn? 


The  Provincial  Government 

The  capital  of  each  province  is  the  headquarters 
for  the  government  of  that  province.  This  head¬ 
quarters  is  referred  to  as  the  Legislative  Assem¬ 
bly  (Legislature),  and  its  members  are  called 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY 
(MLA’s)*.  In  Quebec,  the  legislature  is  referred 
to  as  the  National  Assembly.  These  assemblies 
pass  laws  on  provincial  matters  (legislative 
function). 

The  leader  of  the  party  which  manages  to 
elect  the  greatest  number  of  MLA’s  becomes  the 
PREMIER.  The  Premier  selects  a  Cabinet  from 
the  elected  members  (MLA’s)  of  the  party.  The 
Premier  and  Cabinet  are  responsible  for  the 
executive  function  of  government  in  the 
province. 


Legislative  Assembly  Chamber  in  Quebec 

In  Quebec,  Quebec,  assembly  meetings  take  place  in  the 
Legislative  Assembly  Chamber. 


‘MLA’s  —  are  sometimes  referred  to  as  MPP’s  in  other  provinces  — 
except  in  Quebec,  where  they  are  called  Members  of  the  National 
Assembly. 
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THE  GOVERNMENT  AND  CABINET  OF  THE 
PROVINCE  OF  ONTARIO 


Minister  of  Culture  and  Recreation 
Chairperson,  Management  Board  of  Cabinet 
Provincial  Secretary  for  Resources  Develop¬ 
ment 

Minister  of  Education 
Minister  of  the  Environment 
Minister  of  Northern  Affairs 
Minister  of  Transportation  and  Communica¬ 
tion 

Provincial  Secretary  for  Social  Develop¬ 
ment 

Minister  of  Industry  and  Tourism 

Treasurer,  Minister  of  Economics  and 

Intergovernmental  Affairs 

Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Food 

Minister  of  Natural  Resources 

Minister  of  Housing 

Minister  of  Health 

Provincial  Secretary  for  Justice  and  Solicitor 
General 

Minister  of  Revenue 

Minister  of  Colleges  and  Universities 

Minister  of  Energy 

Minister  of  Labour 

Attorney  General 

Minister  without  Portfolio 

Minister  of  Community  and  Social  Services 

Minister  of  Correctional  Services 

Minister  of  Consumer  and  Commercial 

Relations 

Minister  of  Government  Services 

e  of  Ontario,  Debates,  1978 


There  is  no  Senate  at  the  provincial  level  of 
government.  Once  a  bill  receives  the  approval 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  it  is  forwarded  to  the 
Queen’s  representative  in  the  province  —  the 
LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR  (pronounced  “Left- 
en-ant”).  The  job  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  Governor-General. 
Recently,  Pauline  McGibbon  of  Ontario 
became  the  first  female  Lieutenant-Governor. 
Lieutenant-Governor  Ralph  Steinhauser  of 
Alberta  was  the  first  Indian  to  receive  this 
honour. 


THE  QUEEN'S  REPRESENTATIVES 


FEDERAL 

PROVINCIAL 

GOVERNOR-GENERAL 

LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR 

Judicial  Function  of  Government 

Courts  are  needed  to  interpret,  explain,  and 
apply  the  laws  made  by  Parliament  and  the 
Legislative  Assemblies. 

To  be  fair  to  all,  the  courts  should  be  above 
politics  and  should  not  be  influenced  by 
politicians,  party  loyalties,  money,  pressure 
groups,  or  any  other  forces.  The  judges  should 
listen  to  the  cases  and  base  their  decisions  on  the 
existing  laws,  legal  precedents,  and  the  facts 
presented.  They  are  upholders  of  Canadian 
values  as  set  out  in  the  law  by  Canada's  decision¬ 
makers. 

There  are  many  types  of  courts,  which  hear 
different  kinds  of  cases.  Some  courts,  like  the 
SMALL  CLAIMS  COURTS,  try  cases  involving 
people  who  are  suing  others  for  damages  up  to 
$1000  (the  amount  varies  from  province  to 
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province).  In  MAGISTRATES’  COURTS  (provin¬ 
cial  courts),  accused  persons  are  formally 
charged  with  committing  crimes  (arraignment) 
and  are  tried  for  minor  criminal  offences.  Many 
other  functions  connected  with  the  trying  of 
criminal  cases  take  place  here.  Major  criminal 
offences  like  murder,  rape,  and  treason  are 
heard  in  the  higher  courts  (HIGH  COURT  OF 
JUSTICE). 

The  more  important  courts  listen  to  APPEALS* 
from  the  decisions  made  in  the  lower  courts. 
Most  cases  can  be  appealed  to  a  higher  authority 
to  have  the  original  decision  reviewed,  provided 


there  is  sufficient  reason  for  the  appeal.  The 
most  important  court  in  Canada,  the  SUPREME 
COURT  OF  CANADA,  is  the  court  of  final 
appeal.  Once  an  appeal  is  heard  here,  the 
decision  on  the  case  is  final  unless  sufficient 
reason  is  given  to  reopen  the  case.  The  accom¬ 
panying  chart  shows  the  different  levels  of 
courts  in  Canada.  The  example  used  is  Ontario. 

The  Prime  Minister,  in  consultation  with  the 
Cabinet,  chooses  the  judges  for  the  higher 
courts  —  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada,  the 
Federal  Court  of  Canada,  the  supreme  courts  of 
the  provinces,  and  the  district  and  county 


Courts  in  Canada 


SUPREME  COURT  OF  CANADA 

The  court  of  final  appeal  in  Canada.  It  also  hears  cases  between 
the  Dominion  and  the  provinces  and  cases  requiring  the 
interpretation  of  the  B.N.A.  Act. _ 


Judges 

Selected 

by 

Prime 

Minister 


FEDERAL  COURT  OF  CANADA 

Trial  Division 

This  court  hears 
cases  against  the 
federal  government. 

Appeal  Division 

SUPREME  COURT  OF  A  PROVINCE 

Trial  Division 

Court  of  Appeal 

This  court  tries  important  cases  both 

This  court  hears  appeals  from  the  High 

criminal  and  civil. 

Court  of  Justice  and  other  courts. 

COUNTY  COURTS 

These  courts  try  criminal  and  civil  cases. 


SURROGATE  COURTS 

DIVISION  COURTS 

These  deal  with  estates  of 
deceased  persons. 

(Small  Claims  courts) 

These  hear  minor  civil  cases 
involving  small  debts  or  claims. 

Judges 
Selected 
by  Premiers 


OTHER  PROVINCIAL  COURTS 

Juvenile  Courts, 

Family  Courts,  etc. 


MAGISTRATES’  COURTS 

These  hear  minor  criminal  cases 
and  give  preliminary  hearing  to 
major  criminal  cases.  (They  may 
hear  certain  civil  cases  in  some 
provinces.) 


There  are  slight  variations  from  this  pattern  in  the  provincial  court  system  of  other  provinces.  Names  of  some 
courts  may  vary  from  province  to  province. 


•APPEAL  —  the  request  that  a  higher  court  review  a  lower  court’s 
decision. 
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Functions  of  the  Federal  Government 


Senate 


(The  highest  court 
of  appeal  is 
the  Supreme  Court 
of  Canada.) 


^Ministers  Heading  Various  Departments 
Defence  Health  Agriculture  etc.  etc. 


Civil  Servants  in  the  Various  Departments 


courts.  The  premiers,  in  consultation  with  their 
cabinets,  choose  the  judges  of  the  lower  courts 

—  Magistrates’  Courts,  Family  and  Juvenile 
Courts,  and  Small  Claims  Courts.  The  selection 
of  judges  by  these  two  levels  of  government  is  an 
excellent  example  of  the  federal  system  and  the 
division  of  powers  between  the  federal  and  pro¬ 
vincial  governments.  This  is  an  example  of 
elected  representatives  of  the  people  having  a 
direct  influence  in  selecting  the  judges  who 
interpret  and  explain  the  law. 

In  the  United  States,  there  are  some  areas 
where  judges  are  elected  directly  by  the  people 
and  hold  office  until  the  next  election.  In 
Canada,  judges  are  never  elected;  they  are  all 
appointed.  This  enables  them  to  act  more  inde¬ 
pendently  of  popular  emotions  and  prejudice. 
Judges  can  hold  office  until  the  age  of  75  without 
fear  of  being  dismissed,  unless  they  are  guilty  of 
a  wrongdoing. 

Citizens  are  directly  involved  in  the  judicial 
function  of  government  when  they  serve  as 
jurors  in  jury  trials.  In  more  serious  criminal 
cases,  juries  often  are  required  to  judge  the 
innocence  or  guilt  of  accused  persons.  They  are 
expected  to  judge  cases  on  the  facts  presented 

—  not  on  emotion  or  prejudice. 


Question 

What  level  of  government  makes  criminal 
laws? 


Activity 

From  a  library  obtain  a  copy  of  the  Criminal 
Code  of  Canada.  This  book  lists  all  crimes 
and  punishments  in  Canada. 

(a)  What  level  of  government  makes 
criminal  laws?  (Refer  to  page  46.) 

(b)  Select  four  crimes  from  the  Criminal 
Code  and  note  their  maximum  punish¬ 
ments.  What  do  you  think  determines 
the  different  maximum  punishments 
for  crimes?  Do  you  agree  with  the  maxi¬ 
mum  punishments  for  each  crime  listed 
and  why? 

(c)  If  you  were  a  judge  in  a  criminal  trial, 
how  would  the  following  influence  the 
sentence  (punishment)  you  were  hand¬ 
ing  out: 

(i)  previous  criminal  (iv)  education 
record 

(ii)  family  situation  (v)  attitude  of 

convicted 

person 

(iii)  job  experiences  (vi)  age 
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Municipal  Government 

The  provincial  governments  have  the  power  to 
create  municipal  governments  for  local  com¬ 
munities.  Municipal  governments  are  given 
control  over  local  concerns.  Make  a  list  of 
services  from  the  accompanying  sketch  and  see 
if  you  can  add  other  services  provided  by  your 
municipal  government. 

The  organization  of  a  municipal  government 
varies  from  province  to  province.  It  may 
include:  cities,  towns,  villages,  regions, 
counties,  townships,  and  regional  municipal¬ 
ities.  Urban  and  rural  areas  have  different  needs 
and  require  different  organizations. 


CITY 


In  counties,  the  WARDEN  is  not  elected 
directly. by  the  people.  The  warden  is  one  of  the 
countyW^OUNCILLORS  elected  from  the 
differenTareas  of  the  county  called  townships. 
The  warden  represents  the  county  at  official 
meetings  and  CHAIRS  (is  in  charge  of)  Council 
meetings.  The  Council  and  its  committees  are 
responsible  for  making  BY-LAWS*  and  for 
seeing  that  they  are  carried  out  by  the  county’s 
civil  servants.  (  c,  \ 

In  most  cities  the-MAYOR  is  elected  by  all  the 
voters  to  serve  on  City  Council.  The  mayor  is  the 
head  of  the  executive  branch  and  must  see  that 
the  city's  civil  servants  carry  out  the  policies 
passed  by  the  full  City  Council.  The  city  voters 
also  elect1- ALDERMEN,  who  represent  the 
different  £reas  of  the  city  which  are  called 
WARDS. 


COUNTY 


Municipal  Powers 


•BY-LAWS  —  municipal  rules  or  laws. 
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Map  of  the  City  of  Toronto  and  Its  Eleven  Wards 


Metropolitan  Toronto  Planning  Department 


EXECUTIVE  FUNCTION  AT  THE  3  LEVELS 


Federal 

Provincial 

Municipal 

Governor-General 

Lieutenant-Governor 

Prime  Minister 
and  Cabinet 

Premier  and 

Cabinet 

Mayor  and  School  Board 

Committees  Chairperson  and 

Committees 

Civil  Servants 

Civil  Servants 

Civil  Servants 

LEGISLATIVE  FUNCTION  AT  THE  3  LEVELS 


Federal 

Provincial 

Municipal 

House  of  Senate 

Legislative 

Council 

School 

Commons  (Senators) 

Assembly 

(Aldermen  or 

Board 

(MP’s) 

(MLA’s) 

Councillors) 

(Trustees) 

The  City  and  County  Councils  make,  or  legis¬ 
late,  laws  (by-laws)  for  their  municipalities.  The 
municipalities  pay  for  these  services  by  selling 
licences,  charging  fares  (buses)  or  rates  (water) 
and  taxing  the  property  of  home-owners  and 
businesses.  One  of  the  most  important  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  municipalities  is  to  set  zoning  by¬ 
laws.  These  by-laws  regulate  (control)  the  use  of 


land  (agricultural,  residential,  commercial,  or 
industrial)  and  the  construction  of  buildings.  In 
Ontario,  zoning  by-laws  must  be  approved  by 
the  Ontario  Municipal  Board,  which  is  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  province  to  supervise  the  muni¬ 
cipalities.  Under  the  constitution,  every 
province  has  this  power  to  control  the  actions  of 
municipal  governments. 
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Toronto  City  Council  Meeting 


Toronto  Fire  Department 


Education  is  a  provincial  power  which  the 
provinces  share  with  the  municipalities. 
However,  education  is  handled  separately  from 
all  other  municipal  matters.  This  reflects  the 
high  value  placed  on  education  by  Canadians. 
Boards  of  education  are  organized  in  the 
municipalities  to  set  school  policies  based  on 
the  provincial  Ministry  of  Education  guidelines. 
The  elected  representatives  to  the  school  board 
are  called  TRUSTEES.  Trustees  are  elected  from 
the  wards,  or  divisions,  of  the  municipality.  The 
trustees  elect  one  of  their  members  to  act  as 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Education.  The  boards 
of  education  receive  grants  of  provincial  money, 
and  they  set  a  local  property  tax  to  pay  for 
teachers,  schools,  books,  buses,  and  other 
services.  Education  is  the  most  expensive  service 
provided  by  the  municipalities. 

As  people  demand  more  and  better  services 
in  areas  like  education,  transportation,  and 
recreation,  the  municipal  governments  have 
turned  to  their  provincial  governments  for  more 
tax  money  to  pay  for  these  services.  Disagree¬ 
ments  between  the  municipalities  and  the 
provinces  over  their  powers  and  the  share  of  tax 
dollars  have  increased.  This  conflict  between 
the  provincial  and  municipal  governments  is 
similar  in  many  ways  to  the  conflict  between  the 
federal  and  provincial  governments.  Conflict 
between  the  different  levels  of  government  is 
natural  in  a  federal  system. 


Activities 

1.  What  type  of  municipal  government  do  you 
have  in  your  area? 

2.  Draw  a  map  of  your  municipality.  Show  the 
different  areas  into  which  it  is  divided. 

3.  Who  are  your  aldermen  or  councillors  and 
trustees? 

4.  Who  is  the  head  of  your  municipal  govern¬ 
ment?  Who  is  the  Chairman  of  your  Board  of 
Education? 

5.  Visit  a  meeting  of  your  municipal  Council 
or  Board  of  Education  and  interview  the 
elected  representatives  from  your  area 
(ward  or  township). 

6.  With  the  assistance  of  your  teacher,  set  up 
a  mock  Council  meeting  to  debate  a  local 
issue.  For  example: 

(a)  "Property  taxes  should  be  increased  to 
give  municipal  workers  a  5%  pay  in¬ 
crease.” 

(b)  "All  citizens  should  be  responsible  for 
disposing  of  their  own  garbage  to 
reduce  taxes.” 


Federal-Provincial  Relations 

In  a  federal  system,  disagreements  between  the 
federal  and  provincial  governments  are  natural. 
Both  levels  of  government  want  to  make  laws  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  people.  This  can  lead  to 
confusion  and  waste  when  both  levels  attempt 
to  deal  with  the  same  issue.  For  example,  the 
federal  government  has  a  Minister  of  Fitness  and 
Sport,  and  in  Ontario  there  is  a  Minister  of 
Culture  and  Recreation.  If  your  community 
needed  a  new  sports  arena,  which  one  would 
you  approach  for  assistance? 

Conflict  between  the  federal  government  and 
individual  provinces  has  existed  since  1867.  The 
Fathers  of  Confederation  wanted  a  strong 
federal  government  for  a  united  Canada.  The 
federal  government  was  given  most  of  the 
powers  (see  Section  91  of  the  B.N.A.  Act).  Any 
powers  not  given  to  the  provinces  were 
considered  federal  powers. 

But  court  decisions  and  changing  values 
increased  the  importance  of  the  provincial 
powers.  Education,  civil  rights,  health,  and  wel¬ 
fare  became  more  important  to  Canadians. 
Over  the  years,  court  decisions  weakened  the 
powers  of  the  federal  government.  This  led  to 
stronger  provincial  governments. 


Most  of  the  provinces  are  demanding  a  new 
constitution  which  will  give  them  even  more 
power.  They  argue  that  the  B.N.A.  Act  is  out¬ 
dated  and  cannot  meet  the  requirements  of 
modern  Canada.  The  prime  ministers  and  the 
premiers  of  the  provinces  have  held  many 
meetings  to  discuss  conflicts  and  constitutional 
reform.  These  meetings  are  called  “FIRST 
MINISTERS  CONFERENCES.”  They  have  failed 
to  produce  a  new  constitution. 

In  the  1970’s,  many  ideas  for  a  new  constitu¬ 
tion  have  been  suggested.  Rene  Levesque  and 
the  Parti  Quebecois  have  proposed  the  most 
extreme  changes.  They  want  Quebecto  become 
a  separate  country  from  Canada. 

Other  Canadians  have  suggested  that  powers 
be  taken  from  the  federal  government  and  be 
given  to  the  provinces.  This  would  permit  the 
provinces,  including  Quebec,  to  make  laws 
based  on  their  own  values.  The  federal  govern¬ 
ment  would  keep  only  a  few  powers,  such  as 
defence. 

Prime  Minister  Trudeau  suggested  a  third 
option  in  1978.  His  proposals  for  a  new  constitu¬ 
tion  included  greater  protection  for  individuals, 
minorities,  and  the  provinces.  He  suggested  that 
the  name  of  the  Senate  be  changed  to  the  House 
of  Federation  (the  Progressive  Conservatives 


First  Ministers  Conference 


Photo  Features/Miller  Services 
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have  suggested  a  new  House  of  Provinces).  Its 
purpose  would  be  to  represent  and  protect 
provincial  and  language  rights.  Half  of  the  118 
members  would  be  chosen  by  the  provincial 
legislative  assemblies.  The  other  half  would  be 
selected  by  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada  would  be  increased 
from  nine  to  eleven  judges,  and  the  provincial 
governments  would  help  in  choosing  them.  In 
addition,  the  Bill  of  Rights  would  better  protect 
Canadians  from  political,  racial,  sexual,  and 
other  types  of  discrimination.  The  Canadian  flag 
and  national  anthem  would  be  officially 
adopted  by  the  government. 

Whether  these  and  other  proposals  will  be 
accepted  by  the  provinces  remains  to  be  seen. 
The  suggested  reforms  are  intended  to 
encourage  public  discussion  of  the  constitution. 
Canada  needs  a  constitution  of  its  own,  but  the 
terms  are  still  to  be  decided. 


Questions 

1.  Briefly  outline  in  your  own  words  the  three 
main  sets  of  ideas  listed  for  constitutional 
reform.  Which  do  you  most  agree  with  and 
why? 

2.  Why  is  a  new  constitution  for  Canada 
considered  important  today? 

Activities 


Conclusion 

The  part  played  by  governments  in  Canadian  life 
has  become  very  important.  The  many  legisla¬ 
tive,  executive,  and  judicial  functions  are 
divided  between  the  federal  and  provincial 
levels  of  government.  Citizens  must  see  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  law-making  powers  of  the 
federal  and  provincial  governments  if  they  are 
to  understand  how  governments  affect  their 
lives  and  how  they  can  influence  political 
decisions. 

The  Fathers  of  Confederation  saw  a  need  for  a 
federal  system  to  satisfy  the  different  peoples 
and  provinces  when  they  created  Canada  in 
1867.  Federalism  brings  with  it  some  competi¬ 
tion  between  the  federal  and  provincial  levels. 
Some  overlap  and  waste  follow.  But  these  may 
be  a  small  price  to  pay  to  protect  and  promote 
variety  in  Canadian  life.  Our  elected  and 
appointed  decision-makers  must  work  to 
maintain  the  balance  between  the  demands  for 
unity  and  the  desires  for  local  and  individual 
freedom. 


1.  Write  to  the  leaders  of  the  federal  and 
provincial  parties  and  ask  them  for  their 
opinions  on  constitutional  reform.  Post 
their  responses  on  the  bulletin  board  and 
discuss  them  in  class. 

2.  Write  to  the  Pepin-Robarts  Task  Force  on 
Canadian  Unity  and  the  Canadian  Bar  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  their  suggestions,  or  read  news 
reports  of  their  proposals  in  your  class. 
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Political  Decision-Makers 

Who  Are  They? 


/> 


Chapter  Four 


Other  people  are  making  decisions  on  our  behalf  all  the  time.  These  decisions  frequently 
affect  our  daily  lives  and  our  futures.  In  your  school,  the  President  and  Executive  of  the 
Student  Council  may  be  planning  a  school  dance  for  this  Friday  night,  or  a  teacher  may  be 
planning  a  surprise  test  for  tomorrow!  Outside  the  school,  people  are  making  serious 
political  decisions  in  the  community,  the  province,  and  the  country.  These  decisions  may 
provide  summer  jobs  for  students,  increase  the  sales  tax  on  the  goods  you  buy,  or  even 
commit  our  young  people  to  fight  in  a  war. 

Individuals  make  only  a  few  direct  political  decisions  in  a  country  as  large  as  Canada.  They 
rely  on  others  to  make  most  of  the  decisions;  this  is  called  REPRESENTATIVE  government. 
The  people  elect  some  decision-makers,  and  the  individuals  who  run  for  election  are  called 
POLITICIANS.  Many  other  decision-makers  are  appointed  to  work  for  the  government,  and 
they  are  called  civil  servants. 

In  a  free  society,  it  is  important  that  people  know  who  their  leaders  are  and  what  decisions 
each  leader  makes.  In  this  way,  they  may  hold  the  leaders  responsible  for  their  decisions.  If 
the  people  agree  with  the  decisions,  they  may  support  the  decision-maker;  and  if  they 
disagree,  they  are  free  to  criticize  or  oppose  the  decision-maker.  This  chapter  focuses  on 
who  the  decision-makers  are,  and  Chapter  Five  considers  how  political  decisions  are  made. 
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Who  Are  the  Decision-Makers? 

As  suggested  by  the  accompanying  pictures, 
along  with  the  charts  in  Chapter  Three,  the 
important  political  decision-makers  in  Canada 
include:  the  Monarch,  her  representatives,  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  provincial  premiers, 
federal  and  provincial  cabinet  ministers,  leaders 
of  the  Official  Opposition,  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  members  of  Legislative 
Assemblies,  senators,  federal  and  provincial  civil 
servants,  and  judges.  The  people  who  fill  these 
positions  make  many  decisions  which  affect  our 
lives.  It  is  not  enough  to  recognize  the  faces  or 
names  of  famous  political  leaders.  Students  must 
consider  why  these  people  enter  politics  and 
how  they  are  selected. 

Look  back  to  the  pictures  of  Canadian 
decision-makers.  Why  did  these  people  become 
decision-makers?  How  many  possible  answers 
can  you  suggest?  Did  they  become  decision¬ 
makers  for  fame,  fortune,  power,  security,  or 
out  of  a  sense  of  duty? 

The  reasons  which  explain  a  person’s 
decisions  or  actions  are  called  MOTIVES*. 
Motives  are  often  difficult  to  see.  There  are 
usually  several  reasons  for  becoming  a  politician 
or  civil  servant.  The  reasons  vary  from  one 
person  to  another.  Do  you  think  a  person's 
motives  or  reasons  for  accepting  a  position 
could  influence  his  or  her  decisions?  A  person 
who  became  a  decision-maker  in  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  order  to  have  job  security  might  avoid 
making  an  unpopular  decision  which  could 
threaten  that  job  security.  What  would  your 
attitude  be  towards  a  Student  Council  President 
whose  band  received  the  contract  to  play  at  the 
school  dance?  Were  the  President's  motives  to 
serve  the  students  or  to  make  money? 

Similarly,  the  way  in  which  one  becomes  a 
decision-maker  may  influence  the  person's 
future  decisions.  Decision-makers  are  either 
appointed  or  elected.  If  elected,  then  they 
might  be  afraid  to  make  certain  unpopular 
decisions,  even  if  they  believe  such  decisionsare 
necessary.  This  leads  us  to  ask  three  questions 
about  all  decision-makers  who  hold  important 
positions: 

1.  Why  do  people  become  decision¬ 
makers? 

2.  How  do  they  become  decision-makers? 

3.  Are  they  selected  democratically  or  in 
some  other  way,  and  why? 


The  Monarch  and  Her 
Representatives 

Queen  Elizabeth  II  is  the  Queen  of  Canada, 
head  of  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  — 
and,  of  course,  Queen  of  Great  Britian  and 
Northern  Ireland.  Queen  Elizabeth  II  lives  in 
Great  Britian  and  only  occasionally  visits 
Canada.  She  is  represented  in  Canada  by  the 
Governor-General  in  Ottawa,  and  by  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  each  province.  Today, 
the  monarch  has  little  real  power,  but  she  and 
her  representatives  provide  colour,  ceremony, 
tradition,  and  sometimes  advice  for  Canadians. 


The  Queen 

Elizabeth  II  became  Queen  on  the  death  of  her 
father,  King  George  VI,  in  1952.  When  she  dies 
or  ABDICATES  (resigns  as  monarch),  Queen 
Elizabeth  II  will  be  followed  by  her  oldest  living 
son,  Charles,  Andrew,  or  Edward  —  or,  if  they 
have  all  died  leaving  no  children,  by  her 
daughter,  Ann.  Queen  Elizabeth  II  is  a  member 
(descendant)  of  the  royal  family  of  Hanover,  or 
Windsor,  whose  members  have  reigned  in  Great 
Britain  since  1714. 


MONARCHS  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  HANOVER 

King  George  1 

1714-1727 

King  George  II 

1727-1760 

King  George  III 

1760-1820 

King  George  IV 

1820-1830 

King  William  IV 

1830-1837 

Queen  Victoria 

1837-1901 

King  Edward  VII 

1901-1910 

King  George  V 

1910-1936 

King  Edward  VIII 

1936 

King  George  VI 

1936-1952 

Queen  Elizabeth  II 

1952- 

•MOTIVES  —  reasons  for  making  a  decision. 
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A  MONARCH  is  a  ruler  who  inherits  his  or  her 
position.  This  system  of  selecting  a  ruler  has  the 
advantage  of  providing  a  clear  and  peaceful 
change  of  rulers.  It  is  this  link  with  the  British 
past  which  continues  to  appeal  to  supporters  of 
the  monarchy. 

Queen  Elizabeth  II  is  also  the  symbolic  head  of 
the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations.  This 
organization  is  made  up  of  independent 
countries  which  were  former  British  COLO¬ 
NIES*  that  now  work  together  and  help  each 
other.  Some  members  of  the  Commonwealth, 
like  Canada,  continue  to  recognize  the  Queen 
as  the  head  of  their  governments.  Other 
countries,  like  India,  only  recognize  the  Queen 
as  the  head  of  the  Commonwealth  with  no 
position  in  their  governments. 


The  Governor-General 

Edward  Schreyer  is  the  present  Governor- 
General  of  Canada.  He  was  a  politician  and  a 
Premier  of  Manitoba  before  he  became 
Governor-General.  From  1867  to  1952,  the 
Governors-General  were  famous  British 
citizens.  In  1952,  the  first  Canadian  was 
appointed  Governor-General.  Since  then, 
outstanding  Canadians  have  held  this  position. 

CANADIAN  GOVERNORS-GENERAL 


Rt.  Hon.  Vincent  Massey  1952-1959 

Rt.  Hon.  Georges  Vanier  1959-1967 

Rt.  Hon.  Roland  Michener  1967-1974 

Rt.  Hon.  Jules  Leger  1974-1979 

Rt.  Hon.  Edward  Schreyer  1979- 


The  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  selects  the 
Governor-General,  and  the  Queen  makes  the 
appointment  on  his  advice.  The  Governor- 
General  represents  the  monarch  and  acts  as  the 
head  of  state  for  all  Canadians  during  her 
absence.  The  monarchy  should  unite  Canadians 
regardless  of  their  differences.  For  this  reason, 
the  Governor-General  is  not  elected.  Elections 
tend  to  divide  people.  Some  Canadians, 
especially  those  who  are  not  of  British  descent, 
resent  this  British  tie. 


Pauline  McGibbon,  Camera  Press/Miller  Services 

Lieutenant-Governor  of  Ontario 

Lieutenant-Governors 

The  Lieutenant-Governors  represent  the  Queen 
in  the  provincial  governments.  In  the  past,  they 
frequently  were  retired  politicians,  but  today 
they  are  leading  citizens  drawn  from  many 
fields. 

The  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  selects  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  for  a  province,  and  the 
Governor-General  makes  the  appointment  on 
the  Prime  Minister’s  advice.  Originally,  the 
Fathers  of  Confederation  saw  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  more  as  an  officer  of  the  federal 
government  who  had  power  to  delay  or  VETO* 
provincial  bills  to  keep  the  provinces  in  line 
(under  Ottawa's  control).  The  Prime  Minister  of 
Canada  no  longer  uses  the  Lieutenant- 
Governors  in  this  way.  The  Lieutenant- 
Governors  now  can  assume  a  NEUTRAL* 
position  and  be  above  politics  as  representatives 
of  the  monarch. 


•COLONY  —  area  of  land  controlled  by  another  country. 
•VETO  —  (o  reject. 

•NEUTRAL  —  not  supporting  any  side. 
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Questions 

1.  Examine  the  chart  entitled  “CANADIAN 
GOVERNORS-GENERAL.”  Why  do  you 
suppose  that  the  Prime  Ministers  have 
selected  English,  then  French,  then  English 
Governors-General? 

2.  Who  was  your  provincial  Lieutenant- 
Governor  during  Queen  Elizabeth  ll's  visit 
in  1976? 


Activities 

1.  Make  a  chart  showing  the  past  four 
Lieutenant-Governors  of  your  province. 
You  may  have  to  write  to  the  office  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  your  provincial 
capital  to  find  this  information. 

2.  Debate  or  discuss  one  of  these  topics: 

(a)  “Queen  Elizabeth  II  should  remain  the 
Queen  of  Canada.” 

OR 

(b)  “Canada  should  abolish  the  monarchy 
and  the  offices  of  Governor-General 
and  Lieutenant-Governor.” 


Canadian  Leaders  Join  the  Queen  aboard  Britannia 

Premiers  and  Lieutenant-Governors  of  all  Canadian 
provinces  joined  the  Queen,  Prince  Philip,  Governor- 
General  Jules  Leger  and  Prime  Minister  Pierre 
Trudeau  for  dinner  aboard  HMY  Britannia  in 
Kingston  Harbor  on  Tuesday.  In  the  front  row,  from 
left  to  right,  are:  Gordon  Bennett,  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Prince  Edward  Island;  Francis  Jobin, 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Manitoba;  Clarence  Gosse, 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Nova  Scotia;  Pauline 
McGibbon,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Ontario;  Mr. 
Leger;  the  Queen;  Prince  Philip;  Mr.  Trudeau; 
Hugues  Lapointe,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Quebec; 
Hedard  Robichaud,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  New 
Brunswick;  Walter  Owen,  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
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British  Columbia;  and  George  Porteous,  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Saskatchewan.  In  the  back  row,  left  to 
right,  are:  Premier  Peter  Lougheed  of  Alberta; 
Premier  Alexander  Campbell  of  Prince  Edward 
Island;  Premier  Edward  Schreyer  of  Manitoba; 
Premier  Gerald  Regan  of  Nova  Scotia;  Premier 
William  Davis  of  Ontario;  Ralph  Steinhauser, 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Alberta;  Gordon  Winter, 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Newfoundland;  Premier 
Robert  Bourassa  of  Quebec;  Premier  Richard 
Hatfield  of  New  Brunswick;  Premier  William  Bennett 
of  British  Columbia;  Premier  Allan  Blakeney  of 
Saskatchewan  and  Premier  Frank  Moores  of  New¬ 
foundland.  Following  the  buffet  dinner,  Britannia  left 
Kingston  for  Wilson  Hill  Island  Anchorage,  arriving 
there  yesterday  morning. 


The  Prime  Minister  and  Premiers 

The  Prime  Minister  of  the  Government  of 
Canada  and  the  Premiers  of  the  provincial 
governments  are  the  most  powerful  elected 
officials  in  Canada.  They  are  the  first  ministers  in 
their  cabinets  (prime  and  premier  mean  "first”) 
and  are  responsible  to  the  elected  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  people.  If  the  Prime  Minister’s  party 
is  defeated  in  an  election,  the  Prime  Minister 
gives  a  personal  resignation  to  the  Governor- 
General. 

Who  would  want  such  a  demanding  job? 
Certain  individuals  like  the  challenge  of  winning 
elections,  making  decisions,  and  leading  their 
country  or  province.  They  enjoy  the  power  and 
publicity  which  come  with  the  job.  In  return, 
they  accept  the  pressures  and  long  hours  away 
from  home. 

What  qualities  are  required  to  become  a 
successful  Prime  Minister?  An  individual  must 
have  many  different  qualities  and  skills  to  be  a 
good  leader. 
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Case  Study  No.  1  — 

Qualities  of  Good  Leadership 

The  leaders  of  political  parties  are  capable  and 
intelligent  people  and  have  many  talents. 

The  former  leader  of  the  Social  Credit  Party, 
Real  Caouette,wasan  emotional  and  concerned 
speaker.  He  spoke  with  warmth  and  conviction 
about  his  beliefs  and  the  needs  of  the  people 
whom  he  represented  in  rural  Quebec.  He  was 
committed  to  a  united  and  democratic  Canada. 

David  Lewis,  former  leader  of  the  New 
Democratic  Party,  was  a  brilliant  politician  and 
organizer.  He  spent  most  of  his  life  in  politics 
trying  to  achieve  the  goals  of  democratic 
socialism  in  Canada.  He  devoted  his  life  to 
improving  the  living  situation  of  working 
people.  He  was  an  excellent  speaker  and 
presented  his  arguments  logically  and  with 
feeling. 

Robert  Stanfield,  former  leader  of  the  Pro¬ 
gressive  Conservative  Party,  was  Premier  of 
Nova  Scotia  before  assuming  the  leadership  of 
the  federal  party.  He  was  a  likeable  man  who  was 
known  for  his  decency  and  honesty.  He  was  not 
an  exceptional  speaker,  but  he  made  a  great 
deal  of  common  sense  when  he  spoke  of  the 
issues  that  concerned  Canadians.  He  was  an 


effective  leader  of  his  party  and  worked  hard  to 
build  up  his  party’s  support  in  Quebec. 

Pierre  Trudeau  has  had  an  enormous 
influence  on  the  Liberal  Party.  He  is  known  asan 
individualist.  He  is  a  frank  speaker  who  presents 
his  points  of  view  in  a  clear  and  logical  manner, 
and  he  is  brilliant  in  responding  to  any  questions 
asked.  He  is  very  effective  on  television. 

Questions 

1.  From  what  you  have  read,  what  do  you  think 
are  the  general  qualities  a  person  must  have 
to  be  a  successful  leader  of  a  political  party? 

2.  What  differences  exist  in  the  abilities/ 
qualities  of  each  leader  described?  How 
might  these  differences  affect  their  chances 
of  becoming  Prime  Minister? 

Liberal  and  Conservative  Party  Leaders 

In  addition  to  personal  qualities,  a  Prime 
Minister  must  be  well  educated  and  havea  wide 
range  of  experience.  The  following  charts  reveal 
some  details  about  the  background  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Liberal  and  the  Progressive  Con¬ 
servative  parties  in  the  twentieth  century. 


Prime  Minister’s  Residence,  24  Sussex  Drive,  Ottawa 


Ellefsen/Miller  Services 
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Stornoway,  Home  of  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  Ottawa 


Malak/Miller  Services 


CONSERVATIVE  PARTY  LEADERS.  1901-1976 


Background 

Information 

R.L.  Borden 

Arthur 

Meighen 

Age 

When  Elected 

47 

46 

Home  Province 

Nova  Scotia 

Ontario/ 

Manitoba 

Selected  Leader 

1901 

1920 

Parliamentary 

Background 

MP 

1896- 

MP  1908-20 
Cabinet 
Minister 
1913-1920 

Years  as  PM 

1911-1920 

1920-1921 

1926 

Profession 

Lawyer 

Lawyer 

Education 

Acadia  Villa 
Private 

School 

University 
of  Toronto 

Religion 

Anglican 

Presbyterian 

Ancestry 

English/ 

New 

England 

Northern 

Irish 

Father’s 

Occupation 

Farmer/ 

Clerk 

Farmer 

R.B. 

Bennett 

R.J. 

Manion 

J.  Bracken 

57 

56 

59 

N.B. 

Alberta 

Ontario 

Manitoba 

1927 

1938 

1942 

Alta.  MLA 
1909-11 

MP  1911- 
1917,  1921- 

MP 

1917- 
Cabinet 
Minister 
1921,  1926, 
1930-1935 

Premier 
of  Man. 
1922-1943 

1930-1935 

- 

-- 

Lawyer 

Physician 

Agricultural 

Scientist 

Dalhousie 

University 

University 
of  Toronto 

Ontario 

Agricultural 

School, 

Guelph; 

University  of 

Illinois 

United 

Church 

Roman 

Catholic 

United 

Church 

English 

Irish 

Scottish/ 

Irish/ 

English 

Ship  Builder/ 
Sea  Captain 

General 

Merchant 

Prosperous 

Farmer 

G.A.  Drew 

J.G. 

Diefenbaker 

R.L. 

Stanfield 

54 

61 

53 

Ontario 

Sask. 

Nova  Scotia 

1948 

1956 

1967 

Premier 
of  Ont. 
1943-1948 

MP 

1940- 

MLA 

1949-1967 
Premier 
of  N.S. 
1956-1967 

- 

1957-1962 

- 

Lawyer 

Lawyer 

Lawyer 

University 
of  Toronto, 
Osgoode 

Hall 

Law  School 

University 

of 

Saskatchewan 

Dalhousie 

University; 

Harvard 

Law  School 

Anglican 

United 

Church 

Anglican 

English 

German/ 

Scottish 

English/ 

Welsh 

Lawyer/ 

Politician 

School 

Teacher/ 

Farmer 

Factory 

Owner/ 

Businessman 

Parliamentary  Guide,  Encyclopedia  C anadiana,  and  Canadian  Directory  of  Parliament,  1869-1967 


Background 

LIBERAL  PARTY  LEADERS  IN  THE  20TH  CENTURY 

W.L.  Mackenzie  Louis 

Information 

Wilfrid  Laurier 

King 

St.  Laurent 

Lester  Pearson 

Pierre  Trudeau 

Age 

When  Elected 

45 

45 

66 

60 

48 

Home  Province 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Quebec 

Ontario 

Quebec 

Selected  Leader 

1887 

1919 

1948 

1958 

1968 

Parliamentary 

1871-1874  MLA 

MP  1908 

MP  1942 

MP  and 

Cabinet 

Background 

1874  MP 

1877  Cabinet 
Minister 

Cabinet 

Minister 
1909-1911 
(Dept,  of 

Labour) 

Cabinet 

Minister 

Cabinet 

Minister 

1948-1957 

Minister 

1967-1968 

Years  as  PM 

1896-1911 

1921-1926 

1926-1930 

1935-1948 

1948-1957 

1963-1968 

1968-1979 

1980  - 

Profession 

Lawyer 

Civil  Servant/ 
Industrial  Rel. 
Advisor 

Lawyer 

Civil  Servant 

Lawyer/ 

Professor 

Education 

College- 

Assomption 

Universities 
of  Toronto 
and  Chicago, 
Harvard 
University 

Laval 

University 

Universities 
of  Toronto 
and  Oxford 

University  of 
Montreal, 
Harvard,  Ecole 
des  sciences 
politiques, 
London  School 
of  Economics 

Religion 

Catholic 

Presbyterian 

Catholic 

Methodist  and 
United  Church 

Catholic 

Ancestry 

French 

Scottish 

French 

Irish 

French 

Father's 

Occupation 

Surveyor 

Lawyer 

Prosperous 

Store-Keeper 

'Clergyman 

Lawyer/ 

Businessman 

Questions 


1.  What  kinds  of  individuals  do  Canadians 
usually  choose  as  federal  party  leaders? 

2.  What  has  been  the  average  age  of  successful 
candidates? 

3.  Do  the  party  leaders  come  from  any  particu¬ 
lar  province? 

4.  What  is  the  religion  of  party  leaders? 

5.  In  what  way  could  theethnicbackgroundof 
a  party  leader  affect  the  person’s  success  in 
elections? 

6.  Why  is  the  ability  to  speak  French  and  En¬ 
glish,  and  perhaps  another  language,  a  real 
advantage  for  a  party  leader? 

7.  What  were  the  occupations  of  party  leaders 
before  they  entered  politics? 

8.  Which  party  has  produced  the  greatest 
number  of  prime  ministers?  Why? 


9.  What  kind  of  person  would  you  expect 
either  party  to  select  as  a  future  leader? 

10.  Why  do  you  think  no  women  have  been 
elected  as  leaders  of  political  parties? 


Activities 

1.  Find  out  the  background  of  Joe  Clark,  the 
leader  of  the  Progressive  Conservative 
Party. 

2.  (a)  What  personal  qualities  would  you  look 

for  in  a  successful  Student  Council 
President? 

(b)  What  background  and  previous  ex¬ 
periences  would  be  an  advantage  for  a 
candidate  running  for  Student  Council 
President  in  your  school? 

3.  Contact  the  National  FJeadquarters  of  the 
N.D.P.  and  Social  Credit  parties  for  informa¬ 
tion  on  their  former  leaders. 
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How  Does  a  Person  Become 
Prime  Minister? 

There  are  three  basic  requirements.  First,  the 
person  must  be  an  elected  leader  of  a  major 
political  party.  Second,  the  person  must  be 
elected  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Third,  the 
person’s  political  party  must  win  the  most  seats 
in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Then,  the  Governor-General  will  invite  this 
person  to  become  Prime  Minister,  to  form  a 
Cabinet,  and  to  govern  the  country  with  the 
support  of  Parliament.  If  the  Prime  Minister 
loses  a  vote  of  NON-CONFIDENCE*  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  then  he  (or  she)  must 
request  a  new  election  or  resign.  The  Governor- 
General  follows  the  Prime  Minister’s  advice  and 
calls  a  new  election  or  invites  someone  else  to 
become  the  new  Prime  Minister.  For  example, 
Prime  Minister  Clark’s  government  was  defeat¬ 
ed  in  a  vote  of  non-confidence  on  December  13, 
1979,  and  he  asked  Governor-General  Schreyer 
to  call  a  new  election  for  February  18,  1980. 

The  political  parties  regularly  elect  their 
leaders  at  leadership  CONVENTIONS*.  Only 


party  members  who  are  delegates  to  the 
conventions  may  vote.  Most  delegates  are 
elected  by  party  members  in  the  ridings,  and 
each  riding  sends  an  equal  number  of  delegates 
(5  or  6)  to  the  conventions.  Interested  party 
members  may  run  for  the  leadership  of  the 
parties  provided  they  are  nominated  by  a 
number  of  delegates.  Leadership  conventions 
are  held  over  a  3-to-4-day  period.  They  are 
usually  very  exciting,  dramatic  events.  Over  the 
past  twenty  years,  the  national  leadership  con¬ 
ventions  of  the  major  parties  have  been 
televised.  Television  allows  many  Canadian 
voters  to  observe  the  candidates,  to  hear  the 
party’s  policies,  and  to  consider  supporting  the 
new  leader. 


Activity 

Compare  the  way  Canadians  select  their 
Prime  Minister  to  the  way  Americans  select 
their  President. 


the  mp  rides  on 


MD  GEORtt  BEN5HAS 
BECOME  CANDIDATE  fob 
PARTY  LEADER  ATTHi 


PARTY  CONVENTION 


s,  BEND  k 

THE  NEW 
PARTV 
LE4I*I 

S2 


TIME  FOt*  A 
IVWlONAL 
ELECTION  CAhQ&l6N.' 


•NON-CONFIDENCE  —  a  motion  ending  support  for  the  govern¬ 
ment. 

•CONVENTIONS  —  meetings  of  organizations  to  select  leaders  and 
make  policies. 
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Case  Study  No.  2  — 

Progressive  Conservative 
Leadership  Convention,  1976 

In  February,  1976,  the  federal  Progressive  Con¬ 
servative  Party  held  a  leadership  convention  to 
choose  a  successor  (replacement)  to  Robert 
Stanfield.  There  were  11  candidates  who  hoped 
to  become  leader  of  the  party.  Thousands  of 
dollars  were  spent  by  the  candidates  to  advertise 
their  names  and  positions. 

There  were  approximately  2600  delegates 
who  attended  the  convention,  and  1900  were 
chosen  by  party  members  in  the  264  ridings 
across  Canada.  Each  riding  was  allowed  6  dele¬ 
gates;  2  of  them  had  to  be  women  and  2  under 
30  years  of  age. 

Each  delegate  heard  the  candidates  give 
speeches,  listened  to  their  supporters,  and 
attended  parties  given  by  the  candidates.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  gaiety;  but  underlying  the 
laughter  and  gossip  was  an  air  of  excitement  and 
anxiety.  Each  candidate  and  his  or  her  sup¬ 
porters  tried  to  persuade  delegates  to  vote  for 
them.  Much  money  was  spent  to  achieve  this 
goal. 


MONEY  SPENT  ON  THE  LEADERSHIP 
CAMPAIGN 


Candidate 

Total  Expenditun 

Clark,  J. 

S  168  354 

Fraser,  J. 

116  107 

Gillies,  J. 

192  847 

Grafftey,  H. 

83  846 

Hellyer,  P. 

287  786 

MacDonald,  F. 

152  704 

Mulroney,  B. 

345  000* 

Nowlan,  P. 

58  636 

Quittenton,  R. 

9  336 

Stevens,  S. 

294  107 

Wagner,  C. 

266  538 

Horner,  J. 

♦This  is  an  estimate 

Not  Available 

Competition  between 

the  candidates 

heated,  but  everyone  knew  that  there  could  be 
only  one  winner.  Many  of  the  newspaper  re¬ 
porters  and  radio  and  television  broadcasters 
compared  the  convention  to  a  horse  race.  This 
was  a  good  comparison.  There  were  favourites 
and  long  shots  amongst  the  candidates.  Among 
the  favourites  were  Claude  Wagner,  the  first 
French-Canadian  candidate  to  run  for  the 


Conservative  Leadership  Convention 


Photo  Features/Miller  Services 
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Joe  Clark’s  Election  as  Party  Leader 


Photo  Features/ Miller  Services 


leadership  of  the  party.  Another  Quebecker, 
Brian  Mulroney,  was  a  favourite  and  had  money 
and  good  looks  to  support  his  bid  to  become 
party  leader.  Another  was  Flora  Macdonald, 
an  MP  from  Kingston,  Ontario.  She  was  the  first 
female  candidate  who  had  a  reasonable  chance 
of  winning  the  party  leadership.  Among  the 
long  shots  were  Heward  Grafftey,  Patrick 
Nowlan,  and  James  Gillies. 

The  winning  candidate  had  to  have  one-half 
of  the  votes  cast  by  the  delegates.  To  achieve  this 
result,  several  ballots  (votes)  had  to  be  held. 
When  the  results  of  each  ballot  wereannounced, 
the  candidate  with  the  lowest  number  of  votes 
was  taken  off  the  next  ballot.  This  process  would 
continue  until  one  candidate  received  a 
majority  of  delegate  votes.  Candidates  who  did 
not  do  well  on  the  early  ballots  could  withdraw 
and  throw  their  support  to  another  candidate. 


P.C.  LEADERSHIP  CONVENTION  VOTING 


Ballot 

1 

II 

III 

IV 

Clark 

277 

532 

969 

1187 

Wagner 

531 

667 

1003 

1122 

Mulroney 

357 

419 

369 

Horner 

235 

286 

Hellyer 

231 

118 

MacDonald 

214 

239 

Stevens 

182 

Fraser 

127 

34 

Gillies 

87 

Nowlan 

86 

42 

Grafftey 

33 

Banners,  posters,  and  signs  with  the  names  of 
the  candidates  filled  the  huge  convention  hall  in 
Ottawa.  Four  ballots  were  held.  In  the  first, 
Claude  Wagner  had  a  clear  lead  over  the  other 
candidates,  but  other  candidates  had  substantial 
numbers  of  votes.  In  the  second  ballot,  Claude 
Wagner  was  still  the  leader,  but  a  surprising 
development  had  occurred.  Joe  Clark  from 
Alberta  had  picked  up  enough  support  from 
delegates  and  losing  candidates  to  come  in 
second.  It  was  a  close  race.  The  third  ballot 
showed  how  close  the  contest  was  going  to  be. 
Only  34  votes  separated  the  two!  In  the  final 
ballot,  Clark  won  by  a  small  majority  and  was 
declared  the  winner.  Most  losing  candidates 
joined  their  new  leader  on  the  stage  to  show 
party  solidarity  and  to  listen  to  the  speech  of  Joe 
Clark.  The  Progressive  Conservatives  had  a  new 
party  leader. 


Questions 

1.  Based  on  this  case  study,  do  you  think  the 
choice  of  political  party  leaders  in  Canada 
is  democratic?  Why? 

2.  Which  candidate  spent  the  most  money  at 
the  convention?  The  least? 

3.  Compare  the  amounts  of  money  spent  by 
each  candidate  to  their  finishing  positions. 
Is  there  a  direct  link  between  the  amounts 
spent  and  the  results? 

4.  W'hy  do  you  think  it  is  important  to  have  all 
the  candidates  on  stage  at  the  end  of  a 
leadership  convention? 
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Elections 

Once  a  person  is  elected  the  party  leader,  he  or 
she  must  get  elected  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
Most  leaders  are  already  MP’s,  but  this  is  not 
always  the  case.  The  Prime  Minister  must  be  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  order  to 
lead  the  Government  in  debate  and  defend  its 
policies  against  the  criticisms  of  the  Opposition. 

But  in  order  to  become  Prime  Minister  and 
leader  of  the  Government,  a  party  leader  must 
carry  the  party  to  an  election  victory.  The  party 
which  wins  the  most  seats  or  ridings  almost 
always  forms  the  Government,  and  the  leader  of 
this  party  becomes  Prime  Minister. 

Federal  elections  are  fought  on  2  levels.  First, 
in  each  riding,  the  parties  nominate  candidates 
who  run  (campaign)  for  election.  The  can¬ 
didates  and  their  local  workers  hold  meetings, 
knock  on  doors,  and  try  to  meet  as  many  voters 
as  possible  in  an  effort  to  win  the  most  votes. 
Each  party  leader  is  a  candidate  for  Member  of 


Parliament  in  one  riding:  Mr.  Trudeau  in  Mount 
Royal  (Quebec),  Mr.  Clark  in  Yellowhead 
(Alberta),  and  Mr.  Broadbent  in  Oshawa 
(Ontario). 

Second ,  the  party  leaders  run  a  nation-wide 
campaign.  Each  party  organization  plans  as 
many  public  appearances  as  possible  for  the 
leader  —  in  meeting  halls,  shopping  plazas, 
garden  parties,  and  stadiums  —  to  influence 
voters  to  support  the  party's  local  candidates. 

Newspaper,  radio,  and  television  coverage  is 
extremely  important  in  the  campaign.  Through 
reports  and  interviews,  the  leaders  try  to  in¬ 
fluence  the  voters  to  support  their  party’s 
candidates.  A  common  feature  in  recent 
election  campaigns  is  a  televised  debate  among 
party  leaders.  A  leader’s  TV  performance  can 
make  or  break  his  campaign.  A  party  leader's 
image  on  television  is  important  and  must  be 
considered  by  the  delegates  when  they  select  a 
leader.  The  goal  of  a  political  party  is  to  win  the 
election  and  gain  power. 


The  Door  Knocker 

Questions 

1.  Who  always  lives  at  24  Sussex  Drive? 

2.  Why  is  Joe  Clark  shown  knocking  on  Pierre 
Trudeau's  door  dressed  in  boxing  trunks 
and  gloves? 
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Case  Study  No.  3  — 
Election  Expenses 


National  election  campaigns  are  very  expensive. 
The  political  parties  buy  ads  for  television,  radio, 
newspapers,  magazines,  and  billboards.  Planes, 
helicopters,  and  buses  are  rented  to  carry 
leaders  around  the  country.  Pamphlets,  signs, 
buttons,  and  T-shirts  are  printed  and  distrib¬ 
uted.  Full-time  organizers  are  hired  to  plan  the 
many  events  and  appearances.  All  this  requires 
money! 

How  do  the  political  parties  raise  the  money 
to  pay  for  these  expenses?  In  the  past,  funds 
were  contributed  by  businesses,  unions,  and 
individuals.  Businesses  contributed  the  most 
money  to  the  Liberals  and  Conservatives,  while 
the  New  Democrats  relied  on  unions.  The 
Liberal  and  Conservative  parties  have  fund¬ 
raisers,  sometimes  called  “bagmen,"  who  ask 
companies  to  give  money  to  their  party.  In  the 
1974  federal  election,  the  Liberals  spent  over  $6 
million  and  the  Conservatives  spent  over  $4 
million. 

If  you  were  running  for  a  Student  Council 
position  and  could  afford  only  hand-made 
campaigns  signs  while  your  opponents  had  pro¬ 
fessional  posters,  buttons,  and  free  pens,  how 
would  you  feel?  Could  this  influence  the  results 
of  the  election? 

Many  citizens  are  concerned  about  the  ways 
in  which  money  has  been  used  in  elections. 
Recently,  a  federal  law  was  passed  with  the 
support  of  the  four  main  political  parties.  This 
law,  called  the  Election  Expenses  Act,  does  three 
things: 

1.  It  limits  the  amount  of  money  which  can 
be  spent  in  an  election. 


2.  It  requires  candidates  and  parties  to  tell 
who  gave  them  money. 

3.  It  gives  some  tax  money  to  all  parties  for 
basic  costs  and  to  individual  candidates. 

In  this  way,  the  law  tries  to  make  elections  fairer 
for  all  candidates. 

The  law  requires  both  parties  and  candidates, 
within  six  monthsof  an  election,  to  tell  whogave 
them  gifts  of  $100or  more.  Names  and  addresses 
must  be  provided.  The  law  includes  cash,  goods 
(food),  and  services  (use  of  buildings)  as  gifts. 
For  example,  if  a  supporter  gives  the  use  of  his 
building  free,  it  must  be  included  in  the  list. 
There  is  a  Commissioner  (a  civil  servant)  to 
enforce  the  law.  The  methods  of  fund-raising  for 
elections  will  now  be  open  for  the  people  to  see. 

Finally,  since  the  law  limits  the  amount  of 
money  which  can  be  spent,  it  provides  some 
federal  tax  money  to  cover  basic  costs  for  all 
parties.  Each  national  party  can  receive  50%  of 
the  cost  of  radio  and  television  advertising  for 
up  to  6V2  hours  of  air  time.  This  should  help  the 
smaller  parties  (N.D.P.  and  S.C.)  get  their 
messages  to  the  voters.  At  the  riding  level,  all 
candidates  who  receive  at  least  15%  of  the  popu¬ 
lar  vote  will  receive  a  money  grant  toward  ex¬ 
penses  based  on  the  total  number  of  votes 
received.  The  candidate  with  the  most  votes  will 
receive  the  highest  grant. 

The  Election  Expenses  Act  tries  to  reduce  the 
advantage  of  rich  parties  and  candidates.  It 
provides  an  opportunity  for  all  serious  parties 
and  candidates  to  be  heard  by  the  voters.  This 
encourages  discussion  of  the  issues  by  the 
citizens. 


LIMITS  ON  ELECTION  SPENDING 

Number  of  Voters  Limit 


1.  Candidates  in  Ridings  First  15  000  voters  $  1.00  per  Voter 

Next  10  000  voters  .50  per  Voter 

Balance  of  voters  .10  per  Voter 

2.  Political  Parties  —  Each  national  party  may  spend  up  to  $.30  per  registered  voter. 

3.  Penalties  for  Breaking  Limits  —  (a)  Candidates  —  fine  up  to  $1000 

(b)  Political  Parties  —  fine  up  to  $25  000 
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Questions 

1.  Should  there  be  limits  on  the  amount  spent 
in  elections?  Why? 

2.  Should  political  parties  accept  gifts  for 
election  expenses  or  should  these  costs  be 
paid  for  by  the  government? 

3.  What  are  some  ways  in  which  money  can 
influence  an  election? 

4.  Is  it  true  that  the  more  money  a  party  spends 
the  better  its  chances  of  winning?  Consider 
the  experience  of  the  Progressive  Con¬ 
servative  leadership  candidates. 

5.  Why  do  you  think  that  candidates  with  less 
than  15%  of  the  popular  vote  are  not  given 
any  government  grants  (money)? 

Activity 

Are  there  limits  to  campaign  spending  in 
Student  Council  elections  in  your  school? 


Summary 

Although  Canadians  do  not  vote  directly  for  the 
Prime  Minister,  that  person  is  selected  demo¬ 
cratically.  The  Prime  Minister  is  an  elected 
Member  of  Parliament  and  also  the  elected 
leader  of  the  political  party  which  wins  the 
election.  As  leader  of  the  party  with  the  most 
MP’s  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Prime 
Minister  is  selected  by  the  Governor-General  to 
lead  the  Government.  However,  the  Prime 
Minister  remains  responsible  to  the  majority  of 
the  elected  members  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  The  Prime  Minister  can  be  forced  out  of 
office  bya  voteofthe  Membersof  Parliament.  In 
this  way,  the  people  through  their  elected 
representatives  have  control  over  the  Prime 
Minister  and  Cabinet.  Canadians  live  in  a 
representative,  parliamentary  democracy. 


Questions 

1.  Since  the  prime  minister  and  premiers  are 
selected  in  the  same  way  in  Canada,  what 
are  the  three  steps  to  select  a  provincial 
premier? 

2.  Who  represents  the  Queen  in  the  province 
and  officially  appoints  the  premier  to  office? 


Activity 

1.  Find  out  the  following  information  about 

your  provincial  premier: 

(a)  Which  provincial  riding  does  he  or  she 
represent? 

(b)  Wnen  was  he  or  she  elected  leader  of 
the  party? 

(c)  How  many  seats  did  that  party  win  in 
comparison  to  the  other  political  parties 
in  the  last  provincial  election? 


Cabinet  Ministers 

Cabinet  Ministers  are  elected  Members  of 
Parliament  (MP's)  who  are  chosen  by  the  Prime 
Minister  and  belong  to  the  same  political  party. 
They  are  men  and  women  from  different 
provinces  with  different  backgrounds.  Ministers 
introduce  the  broad  party  policies  but  rely  on 
senior  civil  servants  to  provide  the  details. 

1  How  does  a  politician  become  a  Cabinet 
Minister?  At  the  provincial  level,  the  Premier 
selects  the  Ministers  from  the  elected  MLA’s  of 
the  party,  and  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
appoints  them.  At  the  federal  level,  the  Prime 
Minister  selects  a  few  senators  from  the  party, 
but  the  rest  of  the  Ministers  are  MP's.  Although 
the  Governor-General  appoints  federal  Cabinet 
Ministers,  the  Prime  Minister  hires  and  fires 
them. 

What  factors  influence  the  Prime  Minister’s 
selection  of  Cabinet  Ministers?  Read  former 
Prime  Minister  John  Diefenbaker’s  explanation 
of  how  he  selected  his  first  Cabinet  and  list  the 
factors  he  considered. 

The  Prime  Minister  must  try  to  represent 
many  different  groups  in  the  Cabinet:  the 
provinces,  language  and  religious  groups,  and 
women.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  important  to 
select  individuals  with  experience  and  ability.  A 
Minister  must  be  able  to  convmce  the  people 
that  the  Government's  policies  are  needed  for 
the  country.  Finally,  a  Minister  must  be  able  to 
defend  these  policies  in  the  House  of  Commons 
when  they  are  attacked  by  the  Opposition. 
Canadians  can  hear  and  see  Ministers  answer 
these  attacks  when  the  Daily  Question  Period  in 
the  House  of  Commons  is  shown  on  television. 

The  Prime  Minister  has  the  responsibility  to 
select  the  best  possible  Cabinet.  Together,  the 
Prime  Minister  and  Cabinet  Ministers  must  work 
as  a  team  to  carry  out  the  laws  made  by  Parlia¬ 
ment. 
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The  Chief  Selects  His  Cabinet 

My  first  task  had  been  to  form  a  Cabinet.  This  is 
a  difficult  and  trying  responsibility.  The  con¬ 
siderations  of  region  and  religion  that  normally 
complicate  decisions  of  Cabinet  appointment 
were  in  my  case  made  doubly  difficult  by  the 
fact  that  only  one  of  our  members  had  had  any 
previous  Cabinet  experience,  an  experience 
limited  to  a  few  weeks  in  1935.  A  Prime  Minister 
cannot  pick  all  the  best  men  and  women  to 
serve  with  him.  Every  province  must  be 
represented.  There  must  be  a  Catholic  from 
Ontario  and  a  Protestant  from  Quebec,  and  so 
on.  Thus  A  and  B  may  be  selected,  whereas  C 
and  D,  who  are  better  qualified,  may  be  left 
aside. 

Excerpt  from  One  Canada,  Vol  II,  by  John  C.  Diefenbaker.  Reprinted  by 

permission  of  The  Macmillan  Company  of  Canada  Ltd. 


Activity 

Describe  the  backgrounds  of  the  ministers 
in  Prime  Minister  Trudeau's  new  Cabinet 
(1980)  according  to  the  following: 

(a)  province  (c)  sex 

(b)  language  (d)  senators 


A  PRIME  M|M5t£R 

FORK) IN (j THE  CABIfN^T. 


piSTEROf  FWCE.,  MINISTER  OF  UBOUR, MWSTCR  OF  USIlCE,  MINISTER. 

'WAND  SERVICES,  SECRETARY  Of  STATE  EAR  EXTERNAL  AFFAIRS  P 
sTOiTOF  THE  TREASURY  BOARD, MINISTER  OF  STATE,  MINISTER 
"  tGAIClMJITE  .MINISTER  Of  NATIONAL  DEFENCE,  MINISr 
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Leader  of  the  Opposition 

The  Leader  of  the  Opposition  is  the  leader  of  the 
second  largest  party  in  the  elected  assembly.  As 
a  party  leader,  this  person  hopes  that  the  Op¬ 
position  Party  will  win  the  next  election  so  that 
he  or  she  can  become  Prime  Minister.  The 
Leader  and  other  members  of  the  Opposition 
Party  are  always  trying  to  convince  the  public 
that  they  are  better  than  the  Prime  Minister  and 
the  political  party  in  power.  The  Opposition 
leader  tries  to  look  like  a  future  Prime  Minister 
—  a  party  leader  who  is  strong,  honest,  and 
concerned. 

To  become  Leader  of  the  Oppositions  politi¬ 
cian  must  first  be  elected  leader  of  a  major 
political  party.  This  means  being  elected  demo¬ 
cratically  by  a  delegate  convention  of  the 


individual's  political  party.  This  is  how  Joe  Clark 
became  Leader  of  the  Opposition  in  February, 
1976.  Second,  the  politician  must  be  an  elected 
representative  of  the  people  (MP  or  MLA). 
Claude  Ryan  was  elected  leader  of  the  Liberal 
Party  of  Quebec  (provincial  level)  in  April,  1978, 
but  was  not  a  member  of  the  Quebec  Assembly 
(MNA).  The  Liberal  Party  had  the  second  largest 
number  of  seats,  but  he  could  not  become  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  until  he  was  elected  to 
the  Assembly. 

The  position  of  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
is  important  because  this  person  is  an  alternative 
to  the  Prime  Minister.  If  the  Prime  Minister  and 
the  Cabinet  are  defeated  on  a  vote  of  non¬ 
confidence,  the  Governor-General  may  call 
upon  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  to  become 
Prime  Minister. 
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Question 

How  does  a  person  become  Leader  of  the 
Opposition? 


Activity 

On  a  bulletin  board,  gather  newspaper 
clippings  of  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  in 
the  House  of  Commons  and  in  the  province 
where  you  live.  What  qualities  of  leadership 
do  they  have? 


Members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  (MP’s)  and 
Members  of  Provincial  Legislative 
Assemblies  (MLA’s) 

MP’s  and  MLA’s  are  the  politicians  who  are 
elected  to  represent  the  people  in  their  ridings. 
Politicians  have  many  different  motives,  or 
reasons,  for  running  in  an  election.  Consider  the 
following  reasons  given  by  some  Canadian 
representatives  when  they  were  asked,  " Why 
did  you  become  an  MP?” 

As  I  told  you,  I  didn’t  want  to  become  a 
candidate  for  M Pat  the  time  but  was  forced  into 
it  by  some  friends  in  the  party  and  in  the  legal 

profession  in _ They  insisted  that  even 

if  I  didn’t  win,  it  would  help  build  my  reputation. 
They  were  working  so  hard  for  me  that  I  felt  I 
just  couldn’t  let  them  down.  I  surprised  myself 
and  them  too  by  winning. 

Because  of  a  sincere  desire  to  affect  policy 
changes  that  would  help  the  people  in _ 

Because  I  felt  that  the  West  wasn't  getting,  and 
never  had  gotten,  proper  treatment. 

My  background,  I  suppose.  I  felt  that  anyone 
who  had  the  kind  of  training  and  education  I 
had,  had  a  duty  to  serve. 

Because  I  am  working  for  the  principles  of  the 
Social  Credit  Party.  I  felt  that  our  financial 
principles  could  only  be  achieved  at  the 
national  level  where  we  could  control  the  Bank 
of  Canada. 


I  felt  that  in  the  federal  field  there  was  a 
possibility  of  doing  more  for  socialism.  It  givesa 
man  a  more  important  forum  to  speak  from 
than  in  the  provincial  field. 

I  felt  that  there  was  a  job  to  be  done  in  making 
an  election  fight  out  of  what  looked  like  a  hope¬ 
less  situation.  I  believe  in  the  two-party  system 
and  in  competition.  I  felt  I  just  had  to  make  a 
contest  out  of  it. 

Because  I’ve  always  wanted  to  be  an  MP,  or  at 
least  since  I  got  out  of  the  army  in  1945. 

Well,  as  I  said,  I’ve  always  been  interested  in 
politics,  even  as  a  boy.  I’ve  always  felt  I  wanted 
to  go  into  public  life  —  never  any  doubt.  I  ran 
unsuccessfully  for  member  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  when  I  was  still  a  law  student. 

Just  because  I  wanted  to.  I  just  made  up  my 
mind  to  become  an  MP.  I  told  my  family  so, 
even  though  they  were  against  it. 

I  admit  I  sought  the  nomination  actively.  I  told 
you  I  was  defeated  twice.  I  love  public  life.  I  told 
everyone  I  would  be  an  MP  by  the  time  I  was 
fifty,  and  I  was. 

Kornberg,  Canadian  Legislative  Behaviour:  A  Study  of  the  25th 
Parliament  (Toronto:  Holt,  Rinehart  &  Winston  Ltd.),  67-68 


Questions 

1.  Which  reasons  do  you  find  the  most 
convincing? 

2.  What  motives  do  you  see  in  these  answers? 


Activities 

1.  How  would  you  judge  the  motives  of  can¬ 
didates  seeking  office? 

2.  How  would  you  judge  the  motives  of 
students  who  run  for  the  Student  Council 
Executive? 
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In  order  to  understand  our  MP’s,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  look  at  their  backgrounds.  A  person's 
background  includes  age,  nationality,  religion, 
education,  and  occupation.  These  may 
influence  their  thoughts,  actions,  and  values.  It 
is  also  interesting  to  see  the  types  of  persons 
voters  elect  to  be  their  representatives. 


Backgrounds  of  MP’s 


Age:  According  to  the  1971  census, 

42.2%  of  Canadians  were  under 
the  age  of  21,  while  the  average 
age  of  MP’s  in  1972  was  47. 

Nationality:  94%  of  all  MP's  since  1940  have 

been  of  either  British  or  French 
descent;  78%  of  the  general 
population  is  of  either  British  or 
French  descent. 


Religion:  Since  1940,  some  56%  of  MP's 

were  Protestant,  41%  Catholic, 
and  3%  “other.”  The  corre¬ 
sponding  population  percen¬ 
tages  in  Canada  were  50% 
Protestant,  45%  Catholic,  and 
5%  other. 

Education :  Since  1940,  73%  of  MP’s  have 

been  to  university,  while  fewer 
than  10%  of  all  Canadians  have 
attended  university. 

Occupation:  In  1962,  51%  of  Canadian  MP’s 
were  professionals  (doctors, 
lawyers,  teachers,  etc.),  25% 
proprietor-managers  (store- 
owners,  etc.),  12%  farmers,  and 
12%  others  (miners,  fishers). 
Among  all  working  people  in 
Canada  in  1961,  10%  were  pro¬ 
fessionals,  8%  proprietor- 
managers,  10%  farmers,  and  72% 
of  the  population  were  clerks, 
sales  people,  workers  in  crafts, 
factory  workers,  miners, 
loggers,  fishers,  truck  drivers, 
etc. 


Sex:  Women  make  up  almost  50%  of 

Canada’s  population,  and  yet  in 
the  1974  federal  election  9 
women  (3.4%)  and  255  men 
(96.6%)  were  elected  MP’s  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Only  9 
female  MP’s  represented 
Canada's  largest  minority  — 
women. 


Questions 

1.  What  type  of  person  is  usually  elected  as  an 
MP  in  Canada?  Describe  this  MP’s  back¬ 
ground  (age,  nationality,  religion,  educa¬ 
tion,  job,  and  so  on)  in  your  own  words. 

2.  To  what  extent  do  MP's  reflect  or  represent 
the  background  of  most  Canadians? 

3.  Which  groups  in  Canada  are  under¬ 
represented  in  the  House  of  Commons? 
Why? 


Activities 

1.  Find  out  how  many  women  are  in:  (a)  the 
House  of  Commons,  (b)  the  federal  Cabinet, 
(c)  the  Legislative  Assembly,  (d)  the 
provincial  cabinet,  (e)  the  municipal 
council,  (f)  the  school  board. 

2.  Debate  topic:  “Should  women  be  in 
politics?” 

3.  What  would  you  look  for  in  a  candidate  in 
an  election? 

4.  What  would  be  the  ideal  (best)  background 
for  a  candidate  in  your  class  and  school? 
Consider  the  ages,  nationalities,  religions, 
and  sex  of  the  majority  of  students.  Which 
of  these  factors  would  influence  the  elec¬ 
tion  results  for: 

(a)  Student  Council  Representative  in  your 
class. 

(b)  Student  Council  Executive  in  your 
school? 
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the  candidate 
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How  to  Become  an  MP 

MP's  tend  to  have  different  backgrounds  from 
the  majority  of  Canadians,  but  how  are  they 
chosen?  A  Member  of  Parliament  must:  (a)  meet 
certain  qualifications;  (b)  be  nominated  in  a 
riding;  and  (c)  receive  the  most  votes  on 
election  day  to  win  in  a  riding. 

Qualifications 

To  qualify  as  a  candidate,  a  person  must  be  18 
years  old  or  over  and  a  Canadian  citizen,  and 
must  not  be  an  inmate  of  a  prison  or  mental 
institution. 

Candidates  in  a  federal  election  must  put  a 
$200  deposit  down,  which  they  may  recover  if 


they  receive  at  least  15%  of  the  total  votes 
counted  in  the  riding.  Only  serious  citizens  are 
likely  to  put  out  money  to  run  in  an  election. 

Candidates  do  not  have  to  live  in  the  riding 
where  they  are  running  for  election. 

A  person  does  not  have  to  belongtoa  political 
party  to  be  a  candidate,  but  may  run  as  an 
INDEPENDENT.  However,  in  the  1974  election 
only  one  MP  was  elected  as  an  Independent. 
The  remaining  263  MP's  were  elected  as  can¬ 
didates  for  one  of  the  four  main  political  parties. 
In  1979  and  1980,  no  Independents  were 
elected.  The  chances  of  winning  are  much 
better  if  a  person  runs  as  a  candidate  for  a 
political  party.  A  party  provides  money,  workers, 
and  publicity  which  an  independent  candidate 
could  not  usually  afford. 
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Nomination 

The  political  parties  select  a  candidate  in  each 
riding  before  the  general  election.  The  official 
party  candidate  is  elected  at  a  NOMINATION 
MEETING  held  in  the  riding.  Any  CARD- 
CARRYING  PARTY  MEMBER*  who  is  eligible  to 
run  for  the  House  of  Commons  may  seek  the 
party's  nomination.  Several  persons  may  seek 
the  party  nomination  in  a  riding.  The  candidates 
speak  to  party  members  at  the  meeting,  and  the 
party  members  vote  for  the  best  person  to 
represent  the  party  in  that  riding.  The  person 
who  wins  becomes  the  party  candidate  in  that 
riding  in  the  next  election. 


Election 

Winning  the  party’s  nomination  in  a  riding  is  an 
important  step  toward  becoming  an  MP.  Now 
the  candidate  must  win  the  riding  election 
against  the  other  parties'  candidates.  The 
election  campaign  demands  many  hours  of  hard 
work  by  the  candidates  and  their  supporters. 


Candidates  should: 

•  open  a  campaign  headquarters  with  a  staff 

•  CANVASS*  door  to  door 

•  get  the  best  media  coverage  possible 

•  use  the  party’s  resources  (speakers,  ads, 
etc.) 

•  organize  all  the  POLLS  (the  parts  of  a  riding 
where  people  go  to  vote) 

•  prepare  speeches  on  the  issues  concerning 
the  voters 

•  watch  the  campaigns  of  the  other  can¬ 
didates 

•  bring  out  voters  on  election  day 


The  key  to  an  election  campaign  is  com¬ 
munication.  How  does  a  candidate  commu¬ 
nicate  with  the  thousands  of  people  living  in  the 
riding?  The  Progressive  Conservative  Party,  in  its 
booklet  Winning  Ways,  tells  its  candidates  to  use 
campaign  signs,  posters, shopping  bags,  bumper 
stickers,  and  stick-on  badges.  Most  important, 
the  pamphlet  advises  the  candidates  on  how  to 
create  the  best  impression  on  TV. 


WMDATF  QN  TV  -  ACCORDING  TO  THE  P.C.’S 


•CARD-CARRYING  PARTY  MEMBER  —  a  person  who  has  paid  a 
membership  fee  to  join  a  political  party. 

•CANVASS  —  to  visit  people  at  home  and  ask  for  their  support. 
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You’re  on  the  Air! 


Television.  You're  probably  thinking  about 
television,  and  whether  you’re  a  novice  or  a 
professional,  it’s  always  exciting.  As  every 
politician  knows,  it  can  be  valuable,  but  it  can 
be  risky  too.  Here  are  a  few  tips  that  may  help 
your  TV  image. 

Before  you  go  to  the  studio.  If  you  secure  an 
interview,  try  to  meet  with  the  host  of  the  show 
prior  to  the  broadcast  day.  Determine  the 
questions  and  subject  matter  of  his  or  her  inter¬ 
view,  and  make  known  what  questions  you 
would  like  to  be  asked  that  are  topical  with  the 
program’s  audience. 

Don’t  seek  a  debate  on  air  with  a  competing 
candidate;  and,  above  all,  don’t  knock  the 
other  candidate.  You  can  win  the  debate  but 
lose  the  television  show. 

Clothing  and  other  things.  Men  should  select 
a  light-coloured  suit  and  a  plain-coloured  shirt 
—  not  white.  Avoid  bright  checks  and  stripes. 
They’re  attractive  and  fashionable  but  not 
compatible  with  the  camera.  Get  black  or  dark 
knee-length  socks.  A  show  of  bare  leg  on  men  is 
distasteful  to  viewers.  Directors  usually  advise 
people  who  are  a  little  chubby  or  tending  to 
baldness  to  go  light  on  the  sideburns.  If  you 
wear  glasses,  remember  that  dark,  heavy  rims 
convey  strength,  while  light  metal-rimmed 
glasses  give  a  more  austere,  academic 
appearance. 

Ladies  should  avoid  frilly  dresses,  dark 
colours,  and  an  overabundance  of  jewellery. 
Men  and  women  should  make  sure  that  the 
studio  doesn’t  overdo  the  makeup.  You  want  to 
look  yourself  —  the  person  the  viewer 
recognizes  on  screen  as  the  one  who  called  at 
the  house.  And,  of  course,  smile.  Not  a  wall-to- 


wall  toothy  smile,  but  a  comfortable,  happy 
smile. 

If  there  is  a  script  involved,  read  it  over  as 
often  as  you  can,  and  red-pencil  the  points 
you’ll  want  to  emphasize.  Don’t  try  to 
memorize  your  script.  It  may  work  well  at 
home,  but  the  chances  are  that  you’ll  blow  it  on 
camera  and  spoil  what  might  have  been  a  very 
effective  delivery.  Glance  down  occasionally, 
make  your  points,  and  take  your  time.  Pro¬ 
fessional  commercial  announcers  like  110 
words  to  the  minute.  Try  a  hundred,  read  it  to  a 
friend,  and  if  it’s  too  fast,  cut  it.; 

At  the  studio.  Be  early.  A  half-hour  before  air 
time  isn’t  too  soon.  Get  the  floor  manager  or  a 
director  to  show  you  the  studio  and  meet  the 
crew  (voters  all!).  You’ll  get  used  to  the  atmos¬ 
phere.  Ask  for  a  rehearsal  if  you’re  going  on 
alone;  and  if  you’regoing  to  be  interviewed, try 
to  chat  with  your  emcee  in  advance  about  the 
content  of  the  show.  Try  the  furniture  on  the 
set.  If  your  chair  isn’t  comfortable,  tell  them  — 
they  want  a  comfortable  guest  and  a  good  show 
too. 

On  camera,  watch  your  hands.  Fidgety  hands 
show  nervousness.  Talk  this  over  with  a 
director.  If  you're  at  a  desk,  don’t  lean  too  far 
forward.  Relax.  Turn  just  a  little  from  dead-on- 
camera.  Get  the  hand  signals  from  the  director 
that’ll  tell  you  how  many  minutes  or  seconds 
you  have  left  to  go.  With  the  least  important 
points  at  the  end  of  your  address,  you  can  skip 
one  and  avoid  a  race  with  the  clock.  If  you’re 
being  interviewed,  try  to  avoid  interrupting 
your  emcee.  It  alienates  viewers  who  are 
probably  the  emcee’s  fans  —  and,  incidentally, 
voters  you  want  to  impress  with  grace  and  class. 


The  party  leaders  and  national  campaigns  use 
TV  most  effectively.  In  the  riding,  something 
more  is  needed  —  the  personal  touch.  The 
candidate  must  visit  factories,  hospitals,  nursing 
homes,  plazas,  stores,  and  private  homes  to 
meet  as  many  voters  as  possible.  But  it  is 
impossible  for  a  candidate  to  visit  every  home  in 
the  riding.  The  candidates  must  rely  on  many 
workers  (canvassers)  to  visit  people  at  home.  A 


worker  is  assigned  to  every  poll  to  visit  the  voters 
at  least  three  times  during  the  campaign.  The 
canvasser  leaves  party  pamphlets  and  tries  to 
gain  the  voter’s  support.  There  are  certain 
simple  rules  for  any  canvasser  to  follow.  See  the 
accompanying  instructions  which  the  Liberal 
Party  gives  its  canvassers  in  its  pamphlet  How  to 
Canvass. 
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How  to  Canvass 


The  door-to-door  canvass  is  the  only  way  we 
can  determine  the  Liberal  vote  prior  to  an 
election. 

If  you  locate  each  and  every  Liberal  vote  in 
your  poll  —  and  make  sure  each  is  cast  on 
election  day  —  your  candidate  and  the  Liberal 
Party  will  win.  A  personal  approach  to  the  voter 
is  at  the  heart  of  any  successful  campaign  and  an 
important  part  of  our  national  campaign 
strategy. 

•  Be  thorough.  Call  at  every  home  on  your 
voters’  list. 

•  Greet  each  voter  by  name.  Voters  are  people 

—  not  numbers. 

•  Stress  your  candidate.  Stress  the  fact  that  he 
or  she  is  a  Liberal.  Use  his  or  her  name  often 

—  and  link  the  name  to  the  party. 

•  Draw  people  out.  Ask  them  what  they  think 
about  the  candidate,  the  issues,  or  the  way 
the  election  is  going. 

•  If  the  voter  asks  you  questions,  it’s  a  good 
sign.  Answer  only  if  you  feel  you  can  —  you 
aren't  there  to  debate.  If  you  can’t  answer 
comfortably,  take  the  voter’s  name  and 
number,  so  that  your  candidate  or  campaign 
HQ  (Headquarters)  can  follow  up. 

•  Always  end  by  asking  for  support  for  your 
candidate.  The  response  is  one  of  the  best 
indications  of  how  the  voter  will  vote. 

•  If  challenged,  explain  that  you  are  trying  to 
identify  Liberal  voters  so  that  you  can  help 
on  election  day.  It's  the  truth  — and  it  works. 

•  Some  Liberals  will  respond  positively.  Hard¬ 
core  opposition  supporters  will  probably  let 


you  know.  Many  people,  however,  either 
don’t  know  or  won’t  say  what  they’re  going 
to  do. 

•  Ask  Liberal  supporters  if  they’ll  help  in  the 
campaign,  or  take  a  lawn  or  window  sign. 
Find  out  if  they  need  assistance  on  election 
day.  Pass  all  this  information  to  HQ  imme¬ 
diately. 

•  Ask  each  Liberal  if  he  or  she  will  be  home  on 
election  day.  If  not,  give  the  person  the  date 
and  place  of  the  advance  poll. 

•  As  you  leave  each  door,  mark  your  voter’s 
list  "L”  for  Liberal  "C”  for  Conservative, 
“N”  for  N.D.P.  "U”  for  Uncommitted,  and 
"O”  if  the  voter  is  not  at  home. 

•  Return  as  soon  as  possible  to  canvass  all  the 
"Outs.” 

•  Re-canvass  all  the  Uncommitted  voters. 
Many  are  simply  undiscovered  Liberals  — 
your  extra  call  and  interest  could  win  their 
vote. 

•  Stop  canvassing  each  night  at  9:30  P.M. 
Respect  the  voter’s  privacy  at  all  times. 

•  Try  to  canvass  in  pairs  —  the  work  goes  faster 
and  easier  if  you’re  with  a  friend.  But  do  your 
houses  separately  —  always  go  to  the  door 
alone. 

•  When  your  canvass  is  complete,  mark  a 
duplicate  poll  sheet  for  HQ.  Retain  your 
original  copy. 

•  Above  all,  be  relaxed,  be  natural,  and  be 
y ourselfl  There's  no  better  way  to  impress 
the  voter  with  your  honesty  and  sincerity. 


C 
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“You  remember  me... but... your  MP... 
long  time  no  see... where  have  you  been?” 
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Election  campaigns  are  long  and  demanding 
on  the  leaders,  candidates,  and  workers.  Federal 
election  campaigns  last  about  8  weeks,  and 
provincial  campaigns  last  about  6  weeks.  All  this 
work  is  aimed  at  election  day,  when  the  ballots 
will  be  cast  and  one  candidate  elected  in  each 
riding.  The  political  parties  prepare  their 
organizations  for  election  day  in  great  detail. 
See  the  instructions  which  the  Liberal  Party  gives 
its  workers  for  election  day. 


Voter  Receiving  Ballot 


McNeill/Miller  Services 


On  Election  Day 


PLAN  AHEAD 

•  Free  yourself  for  the  entire  day  if  you  can. 

•  Prepare  a  list  of  phone  numbers  for  every 
Liberal  voter  on  your  marked  voters'  list. 
Do  this  well  in  advance. 

•  Make  sure  you  have  people  to  act  as  your 
SCRUTINEERS*.  You  must  have  a  scrutineer 
for  the  last  four  hours  the  poll  is  open. 

•  In  larger  polls,  try  to  have  helpers  and  assist¬ 
ants  to  provide  rides  and  baby-sitting  ser¬ 
vice.  Of  course,  these  are  available  through 
your  campaign  HQ. 

THE  TELEPHONE 

•  Begin  phoning  every  known  Liberal  on  your 
marked  voters’  list. 

•  Offer  them  a  service  —  make  sure  they  know 
where  the  poll  is  located.  Offerthem  ridesor 
assistance.  Suggest  they  vote  early  to  avoid 
the  rush. 

THE  VISIT  TO  THE  POLL 

•  On  your  first  trip  to  the  poll,  remember  your 
candidate's  agents  papers.  Give  them  to  the 
D.R.O.* 

•  Check  with  your  scrutineer,  and  get  a  list  of 
everyone  who’s  voted  to  that  point.  (If  the 
scrutineer  is  absent,  get  this  from  the  POLL 
CLERK*.) 

•  Check  this  list  against  your  marked  voters’ 
list  to  see  how  many  Liberals  have  voted. 


•SCRUTINEER  —  someone  in  each  party  who  makes  a  list  of  the 
people  who  vote  in  the  poll. 

•D.R.O.  —  Deputy  Returning  Officer,  the  official  who  handles  the 
election  in  each  poll  and  counts  the  votes  after  the  poll  closes. 
POLL  CLERK  —  the  official  who  checks  off  the  name  of  each  voter  as 
they  receive  a  ballot  and  vote. 


THE  VOTER’S  HOME 

•  Begin  to  go  to  your  Liberals’  homes.  Offer  to 
drive  them  to  the  poll.  Stress  the  importance 
of  a  single  vote. 

•  Try  to  take  several  people  at  once  from  one 
street. 

•  By  four  o’clock,  every  man  or  woman  who 
isn’t  working  should  have  cast  a  vote. 

DOWN  TO  THE  WIRE 

•  After  four  o'clock,  the  rush  begins.  Keep 
your  head,  and  keep  in  touch  with  the 
scrutineer. 

•  Phone  calls  are  inadequate  now!  If  any 
known  Liberals  still  haven’t  voted,  go  and 
get  them! 

•  Keep  up  the  pressure  till  the  last  minute. 
The  final  vote  could  win  your  poll.  Any  voter 
inside  the  poll  or  in  line  outside  at  closing 
time  can  still  vote. 

THE  VICTORY 

•  Be  inside  the  poll  when  it  closes. 

•  Stay  for  the  counting  operation. 

•  Check  the  tally  on  the  results,  and  phone 
them  to  campaign  HQ. 

•  Get  all  your  helpers  together  and  attend  the 
victory  celebration. 

•  Next  day,  supply  HQ  with  the  names  and 
addresses  of  everyone  who  helped  you  in 
the  campaign.  The  candidate  will  want  to 
send  them  letters  of  thanks. 
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Joe  Clark  Wins  1979  Election 


Bezant,  Toronto  Star,  May  23,  1979 


Questions 

1.  Why  is  the  right  to  vote  at  a  nomination 
meeting  limited  to  the  party's  members  in 
that  riding? 

2.  Why  do  election  campaigns  last  such  a  long 
time? 

3.  What  are  the  "do's  and  don’ts"  for  a  sup¬ 
porter  who  helps  to  canvass  the  voters? 


Activities 

1.  Write  a  campaign  slogan  and  design  a  cam¬ 
paign  sign  or  poster  which  you  could  use  in 
a  campaign  to  become  MP  for  your  riding. 

2.  What  steps  would  you  take  to  prepare  your¬ 
self  for  a  TV  appearance  as  a  candidate  to 
become  a  Member  of  Parliament? 

3.  Interview  a  candidate  for  political  office  at 
the  federal,  provincial,  or  municipal  level 
and  find  out  how  he  or  she  ran  his  or  her 
campaign. 

4.  An  election  assignment. 
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Are  Canadian  Elections  Democratic? 

Members  of  Parliament  and  MLA’s  are  elected 
directly  by  the  voters  living  in  the  riding.  Once 
they  are  elected,  the  MP's  must  try  to  represent 
the  interests  of  everyone  living  in  the  riding.  This 
election  is  very  democratic  when  there  are  only 
two  candidates  running.  The  winner  will  receive 
a  majority  of  the  votes  and  clearly  is  the  first 
choice  of  most  of  the  people. 


EXAMPLE  1  —  NORTH  RIDING 


Candidates 

Votes 

Per  Cent 

Mrs.  Brown 

30  000 

60% 

Mr.  Blue 

20  000 

•  40% 

TOTAL 

50  000 

100% 

Mrs.  Brown  received  30  000  of  the  50  000  votes 
and  was  clearly  the  first  choice  of  the  voters  in 
the  North  Riding.  Since  a  MAJORITY  is  more 
than  half  of  the  votes  (e.g.,  25  000  +  1),  Mrs. 
Brown  had  the  support  of  the  majority  of  the 
voters. 

However,  when  there  are  more  than  two 
candidates,  the  results  may  not  be  as  clear. 


EXAMPLE  2  —  ELECTION  FOR  CLASS 
REPRESENTATIVE 


Candidates 

Votes 

Per  Cent 

Jean 

11 

37% 

Jim 

10 

33% 

Louis 

9 

30% 

TOTAL 

30 

100% 

Jean  won  because  she  received  the  most 
votes,  but  she  did  not  receive  a  majority.  This  is 
called  a  PLURALITY.  A  majority  of  the  votes 
would  have  been  16  or  more  votes.  In  fact,  19 
students  did  not  chose  Jean;  they  voted  for  Jim 
and  Louis.  Only  11  students  selected  the  class 
representative  for  the  30  students.  Is  this  fair  or 
democratic? 

In  ridings  where  there  are  four  candidates 
from  the  major  political  parties,  the  winner 
frequently  receives  less  than  half  of  the  votes 
(not  a  majority). 


EXAMPLE  3  - 

-  SOUTH  RIDING 

Candidates 

Votes 

Per  Cent 

Mr.  Green 

16  000 

32% 

Mrs.  Orange 

15  000 

30% 

Ms.  Red 

14  000 

28% 

Mr.  Yellow 

5  000 

10% 

TOTAL 

50  000 

100% 

Mr.  Green  won  because  he  received  a  plural¬ 
ity  of  the  votes.  But  he  was  chosen  by  only  32%  of 
the  voters,  while  68%  of  the  voters  in  the  South 
Riding  rejected  Mr.  Green  and  voted  for  one  of 
the  other  candidates. 

Many  people  disagree  with  this  way  of  elect¬ 
ing  Members  of  Parliament.  They  believe  that  an 
MP  or  MLA  should  be  chosen  by  the  majority. 
Some  people  suggest  that  the  MP's  for  the 
House  of  Commons  should  be  selected  from 
political  party  lists  based  on  the  percentage  of 
the  popular  vote  received  by  each  party.  This  is 
called  PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  and 
is  the  way  in  which  MP’s  are  selected  for  Israel’s 
Parliament.  Here  is  the  way  this  method  would 
have  worked  in  the  1979  Canadian  federal 
election. 


1979  ELECTION  RESULTS 


Percentage  of 

Seats  by 

Valid  Votes 

Proportional 

Party 

Seats  Won 

(Popular  Vote) 

Representation 

Liberal 

114 

40.1 

113 

Progressive  Conservative 

136 

35.9 

101 

New  Democratic 

26 

17.9 

51 

Social  Credit 

6 

4.6 

13 

Others 

0 

1.5 

4 

TOTAL 

282 

100.0% 

282 
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Another  way  to  select  representatives  is  to 
have  two  ballots.  The  first  ballot  would  be  the 
same  as  our  present  elections.  One  week  later  a 
run-off  election  would  be  held  between  the  top 
two  candidates  (for  example,  Mr.  Green  vs.  Mrs. 
Orange).  The  winner  on  the  second  ballot  will 
receive  a  majority  of  the  votes  and  become  MP. 
This  is  the  way  members  are  elected  in  France. 

We  saw  that  the  Progressive  Conservatives  did 
not  accept  the  person  who  received  a  plurality 
of  votes  on  the  first  ballot  as  their  leader.  If  they 
had,  Mr.  Wagner  would  have  become  the  new 
party  leader.  Instead  the  rules  required  the 
lowest  candidate  to  be  dropped  from  the  list  and 
another  ballot  to  be  held,  and  so  on,  until  one 
candidate  was  elected  with  a  majority.  In  this 
way,  Mr.  Clark  was  able  to  overtake  Mr.  Wagner 
and  win  the  leadership. 


Question 

Do  you  think  that  the  plurality  system  of 
electing  MP's  and  MLA’s  is  fair  or  would 
you  like  to  see  it  changed? 


Senators 

According  to  the  British  North  America  Act, 
senators  are  appointed  to  represent  wisdom, 
property,  regional  and  provincial  interests. 
Senators  are  appointed,  and  not  elected, 
because  the  Fathers  of  Confederation  believed 
that  Canadian  society  had  to  be  protected  from 
the  elected  representatives.  They  believed  that 
senators  would  protect  the  important  values  of 
society  (like  property)  from  the  majority  of 
people  in  the  FHouse  of  Commons. 

Senators  must  be  thirty  years  of  age  or  older, 
must  be  worth  at  least  $4000,  and  must  live  in  the 
province  which  they  represent.  After  Confede¬ 
ration  (1867),  all  senators  were  men  because 
women  were  not  considered  "persons.”  The 
courts  finally  changed  this  in  1930. 

The  Prime  Minister  selects  senators,  and  the 
Governor-General  appoints  them.  In  the  past, 
Prime  Ministers  usually  have  selected  individ¬ 
uals  from  their  own  political  party.  Prime 
Minister  Trudeau  appointed  former  Liberal 
Cabinet  Ministers  like  Joe  Green, defeated  MP's 
like  Jack  Austin,  or  party  organizers  like  Alisdair 
Graham.  Occasionally,  Mr.  Trudeau  appointed 
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people  from  other  political  parties  like  Duff 
Roblin  (P.C.),  Claude  Wagner  (P.C.),  and  Ernest 
Manning  (S.C.).  The  1978  party  standings  in  the 
Senate  show  the  fact  that  the  Liberal  Party  has 
been  in  power  much  longer  than  any  other 
political  party. 

PARTY  STANDINGS  IN  THE  SENATE,  1978 


Liberals  74 

Independent  Liberals  1 

Progressive  Conservatives  15 

Social  Credit  1 

Independent  2 

Vacancies  11 

TOTAL  •  104 


As  mentioned  previously  (see  Chapter  Three), 
there  are  strong  pressures  on  the  government  to 
change  the  method  of  selecting  senators  and  to 
change  the  powers  of  the  Senate  or  abolish  it 
altogether.  Many  critics  of  the  Senate  argue  that 
the  job  of  senator  in  its  present  form  is  meaning¬ 
less,  except  to  provide  rewards  to  political  sup¬ 
porters.  They  claim  that  a  great  deal  of  money 
would  be  saved  if  the  Senate  were  abolished 
altogether. 


Civil  Servants  and  Judges 

Civil  servants  are  appointed  officials  who  work 
for  the  government.  In  the  past,  many  civil 
servants  were  appointed  because  they  sup¬ 
ported  the  winning  party.  The  appointment  of 
political  friends  to  government  jobs  is  called 
PATRONAGE.  Recently,  Canadians  have  tried  to 
stop  patronage  and  to  appoint  the  most 
qualified  people  to  fill  the  jobs.  Today,  those 
applying  for  the  more  important  civil  service 
jobs  are  usually  required  to  write  examinations. 

Civil  servants  carry  out  the  instructions  of  the 
elected  representatives.  The  Cabinet  Ministers 
are  held  responsible  for  the  success  or  failure  of 
government  policy,  and  civil  servants  should  not 
be  involved  in  political  debates  or  issues. 

Judges  are  also  appointed  to  their  positions. 
The  Prime  Minister  appoints  senior  judges  and 
the  premiers  appoint  provincial  judges  (see 
Chapter  Three).  Judges  are  lawyers  with  great 
experience  and  knowledge  of  the  law.  Usually, 
they  are  first  appointed  to  the  provincial  or 
county  courts  before  they  are  promoted  to  the 
higher  courts.  However,  once  judges  are 
appointed,  they  are  expected  to  remain  above 
politics  and  independent  of  any  political  party. 

Conclusion 

The  monarch,  her  representatives,  Prime 
Minister,  premiers,  cabinet  ministers,  MP’s, 
MLA's,  senators,  civil  servants,  and  judges  are 
the  key  government  decision-makers  in 
Canada.  The  decisions  these  people  make  shape 
our  laws  and  influence  our  lives  in  many  ways.  In 
the  next  chapter,  we  will  see  how  these  people 
actually  make  decisions. 
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Chapter  Five 


Political  Decisions 
How  Are  They  Made? 


In  Chapter  Four,  we  examined  who  decision-makers  are  in  Canada's  system  of  government 
and  the  way  in  which  they  obtain  their  positions.  In  this  chapter,  we  will  look  at  the  decisions 
which  Canadian  citizens  make  and  the  influence  they  have  on  government.  We  will  also 
examine  different  types  of  government  decisions  and  how  they  are  made.  This  is  important 
if  we  are  to  understand  the  role  that  Canadian  citizens  play  in  their  democratic  system  of 
government. 
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Decisions  Made  by  Citizens 

Canadian  citizens  make  certain  important 
decisions  as  jurors,  voters,  and  members  of 
pressure  groups  and  political  parties.  How  do 
they  make  these  decisions? 

Jurors 

Jurors  are  members  of  a  jury.  The  job  of  a  jury  is 
to  decide  on  a  case  which  is  before  the  courts. 
All  Canadian  adult  citizens  who  do  not  have  a 
criminal  record  or  who  are  not  excluded 
because  of  their  jobs  (lawyers,  policemen)  can 
be  called  upon  by  the  government  to  act  as 
JURORS.  Citizens  are  selected  BY  LOT*  for 
possible  jury  duty  from  lists  of  municipal  voters 
or  taxpayers. 

Most  students  automatically  think  of  a 
criminal  jury  when  the  word  "jury”  is 
mentioned.  But  not  all  juries  are  involved  in 
criminal  cases.  There  are  civil  and  coroner's 
juries. 

A  criminal  jury  is  made  up  of  12  jurors,  and 
they  are  required  to  decide  on  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  accused  persons.  These  juries  are 
used  for  the  more  important  criminal  cases.  In 
order  to  reach  a  decision  (verdict),  the  jurors 
must  all  agree  (unanimous)  that  the  accused  is 
either  guilty  or  not  guilty.  If  a  majority  believe 
that  the  accused  is  guilty  and  a  minority  believe 
he  is  innocent,  no  decision  can  be  reached.  This 
is  called  a  HUNG  JURY.  In  such  a  situation,  a 
new  trial  with  a  new  jury  may  be  held  to  retry 
the  accused. 

In  CIVIL  trials  (people  SUING  other  people  for 
damages),  juries  can  also  be  used  to  determine 
fault.  In  civil  trials, the  jury  decisionsdo  not  have 
to  be  unanimous.  The  number  of  jurors 
required  to  arrive  at  a  decision  varies  from 
province  to  province.  In  Ontario,  5  out  of  6 
jurors  are  required  to  decide  a  case. 


Sometimes  CORONER'S  juries  are  required  to 
help  the  Coroner  investigate  the  cause  of  the 
death  of  a  person  and  to  make  recommenda¬ 
tions  on  how  future  deaths  in  similar  situations 
could  be  avoided.  Their  investigations  are 
important  in  deciding  whether  criminal  charges 
will  be  brought  against  someone  who  may  have 
been  responsible  for  an  accident.  Their  recom¬ 
mendations  are  also  important  in  influencing 
the  government  to  introduce  new  laws  and 
regulations  to  get  rid  of  dangerous  situations. 

A  person  has  the  right  to  be  tried  and  judged 
by  his  fellow  citizens  (peers)  when  charged  with 
a  major  criminal  offence  like  robbery.  This  legal 
right  insures  that  an  accused  person  will  obtain  a 
fair  trial.  Jurors- listen  to  the  facts  presented  in 
the  case  and  judge  the  case  on  the  evidence 
presented  in  the  courtroom  —  not  on  their 
personal  beliefs.  Decisions  made  by  juries  are 
important  because  they  are  made  by  ordinary 
citizens.  They  affect  the  lives  of  accused  persons, 
their  families,  and  the  rest  of  the  community. 


Activities 

1.  Refer  to  the  daily  newspapers  and  cut  out 
articles  on  jury  trials.  Divide  a  scrapbook  or 
bulletin  board  into  3  sections  —  Criminal, 
Civil,  and  Coroner’s  Juries  —  and  insert  the 
clippings  in  the  appropriate  sections.  What 
types  of  decisions  do  jurors  make  in  your 
community?  Are  they  important? 

2,  Interview  someone  who  has  served  on  a  jury 
(a  parent  or  teacher).  How  were  they 
selected  ?  Which  court  did  they  serve?  What 
decisions  did  they  make? 


•BY  LOT  —  chance  selection  from  a  group. 
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Voters 

People  may  vote  in  federal  elections  if  they  are 
at  least  18  years  old,  Canadian  citizens,  not  in  a 
prison  or  a  mental  institution,  and  have  lived  in  a 
riding  for  at  least  48  days  before  election  day.  A 
list  of  the  names  of  these  ELIGIBLE  voters  is 
completed  for  every  poll  in  each  riding.  It  is 
posted  on  hydro  poles,  telephone  poles,  and 
bulletin  boards  for  everyone  to  see. 

Eligible  voters  on  the  list  must  decide  which 
candidate  they  will  vote  for  in  their  riding  during 
the  election  campaign.  In  a  democracy,  the 
voter  should  choose  the  candidate  who  makes 
the  most  reasonable  arguments  and  who  will 
promote  the  best  interests  of  all  citizens. 
However,  voters'  decisions  are  affected  by  many 
influences.  Not  all  voters  are  influenced  mainly 
by  reason  and  common  sense.  Where  people 
live  (province),  age,  sex,  and  language  are  im¬ 
portant  in  determining  the  decisions  made  by 
voters  at  the  polls. 


Case  Study  No.  1  — 

Voting  in  the  1974  Election 

The  following  charts  provide  information  on  the 
decisions  of  Canadian  voters  in  the  1974  elec¬ 
tion.  How  did  their  decisions  vary  or  differ? 


CHART  1  —  1974  FEDERAL  ELECTION 


Political 

Seats  (House 

Popular  Vote 

Parties 

of  Commons) 

Per  Cent 

Liberal 

141 

43% 

Progressive 

Conservative 

95 

35% 

New  Democratic 

16 

16% 

Social  Credit 

11 

5% 

Independent 

1 

1% 

TOTAL 

264 

100% 

Report  of  the  Chief  Electoral  Officer,  1974 


1974  SEATS  BY  PROVINCE/TERRITORY 
Total  Lib.  P.C.  N.D.P. 


B.C. 

23 

Alta. 

19 

Sask. 

13 

Man. 

13 

Ont. 

88 

Que. 

74 

N.B. 

10 

P.E.I. 

4 

N.S. 

11 

Nfld. 

7 

Yukon/N.W.T. 

2 

TOTALS 

264 

8  13  2 

19 

3  8  2 

2  9  2 

55  25  8 

60  3 

6  3- 

1  3 

2  8  1 

4  3- 
1  1 

141  95  16 


Report  of  the  Chief  Electoral  Officer,  1974 


S.C.  Ind. 


11 


1 


11  1 


Questions 

1.  (a)  In  which  provinces  did  the  Liberal,  Pro¬ 

gressive  Conservative,  New  Demo¬ 
cratic,  and  Social  Credit  parties  win  their 
largest  number  of  seats?  Their  smallest 
number  of  seats? 

(b)  What  does  this  tell  you  about  each 
party?  Compare  your  answers  with  the 
party  summaries  in  Chapter  Two. 

2.  What  should  each  party  do  before  the  next 
election  to  win  more  seats  in  the  province(s) 
where  it  won  the  smallest  number  of  seats? 

3.  What  success  did  the  parties  have  in  making 
these  changes  for  the  1979  election? 
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The  following  tables  show  how  some  people 
voted  in  the  1974  election  according  to  their  age, 
language,  and  sex. 

VOTE  BY  AGE  GROUP 


18-29  30-45  46-60  Over  60 


Non-voter 

8.1% 

6.5% 

4.7% 

3.3% 

Liberals 

10.7 

11.4 

10.7 

7.6 

P.C. 

5.3 

6.3 

7.1 

4.8 

N.D.P. 

3.5 

2.8 

1.7 

1.4 

S.C. 

1.1 

0.7 

0.5 

0.4 

Other 

0.9 

0.4 

0.1 

.  0.1 

TOTALS 

29.6% 

28.1% 

24.8% 

17.6% 

Questions 

1.  Which  age  group  had  the  largest  percentage 
of  non-voters?  The  least?  What  might 
explain  these  attitudes? 

2,  Did  any  age  group  vote  almost  entirely  for 
one  party?  What  does  this  suggest  to  you? 


VOTE  BY  LANGUAGE  GROUP 


VOTE  BY  SEX 


Men 

Women 

Non-voter 

21.3% 

23.8% 

Liberals 

38.4 

42.1 

P.C. 

24.6 

22.7 

N.D.P. 

11.6 

7.4 

S.C. 

2.4 

2.8 

Other 

1.7 

1.2 

TOTALS 

100.0% 

100.0% 

Question 

Was  the  sex  of  the  voters  important 
in  determining  how  people  voted  in 
the  1974  election?  How? 


Activities 

1.  What  other  factors  do  you  think  are  impor¬ 
tant  in  determining  how  people  vote 
besides  province,  age,  language,  and  sex? 

2.  How  could  you  test  your  ideas? 

3.  Design  a  way  to  test  the  one  factor  which 
your  class  thought  was  very  important. 


English 

French 

Other 

Non-voter 

20.6% 

28.5% 

19.5% 

Liberals 

36.4 

46.6 

53.7 

P.C. 

30.7 

7.4 

18.6 

N.D.P. 

11.7 

4.2 

7.0 

S.C. 

0.4 

8.5 

0.6 

Other 

0.2 

4.8 

0.6 

TOTALS 

100.0% 

100.0% 

100.0% 

Question 

Was  language  important  in  determining 
how  people  voted  in  the  1974  election? 
How? 


Nellie  McClung  campaigned  to  earn  women  the  right  to 
vote. 

Media  Club  of  Canada  Collection,  Public  Archives  Canada  C-89579 
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UNTEL,  Richard 

Political  Affiliation /Appartenance  politique 


Voting  Day 

On  a  federal  election  day,  eligible  voters  may 
cast  their  ballots  at  their  polling  station  between 
9:00  a.m.  and  8:00  p.m.  The  ballot  lists  the 
names  of  the  candidates  in  the  riding  alpha¬ 
betically.  The  voter  enters  the  poll,  states  his  or 
her  name,  receives  a  ballot,  and  marksthe  ballot 
in  secret  behind  a  screen.  The  voter  marks  the 
ballot  with  an  "X”  or  check  mark  beside  the 
name  of  one  candidate.  Then  the  voter  folds  the 
ballot  and  gives  it  to  the  Deputy  Returning 
Officer,  who  drops  it  into  the  ballot  box. 

The  right  to  mark  your  ballot  in  private  and 
secret  is  very  important.  It  protects  the  citizen 
from  the  pressures  of  others  and  allows  each 
person  to  make  his  or  her  choice  freely. 

Case  Study  No.  2  — 

Before  the  Secret  Ballot 

Voters  have  not  always  had  the  right  to  vote  in 
secret  in  Canada.  Before  the  1874  election, 
voting  was  not  held  in  secret.  Voters  were 
required  to  announce  to  the  party  representa¬ 
tives,  the  public,  and  the  Returning  Officer  the 
name  of  the  candidate  whom  they  supported. 
Candidates  and  party  supporters  often  BRIBED 
the  voters  with  alcohol,  food,  and  money.  The 


candidates  who  offered  the  largest  bribes  often 
received  the  votes  of  the  electorate.  These 
candidates  were  able  to  check  to  see  that  voters 
carried  out  their  promises  to  vote  a  certain  way. 

In  addition,  open  voting  often  meant  that 
voters  voted  for  a  certain  candidate  because  if 
they  failed  to  vote  for  the  candidate  preferred 
(supported)  by  their  employers,  they  were  liable 
to  be  fired  from  their  jobs.  The  introduction  of 
the  secret  ballot  in  the  1874  election  helped  to 
discourage  the  practice  of  bribing  voters  and 
other  methods  of  influencing  them.  It  also 
helped  to  reduce  the  number  of  fights  between 
the  supporters  of  different  candidates. 


Activities 

1.  Do  candidates  offer  the  electorate  the  same 
types  of  bribes  in  elections  today  as  they  did 
before  1874? 

2.  Could  campaign  promises  be  considered  a 
type  of  bribery?  Why? 

3.  If  someone  approached  you  and  offered  a 
bribe  to  vote  for  a  certain  candidate  in  an 
election,  what  would  you  do? 

4.  What  is  the  penalty  for  the  crime  of  bribery 
today?  Refer  to  the  Criminal  Code. 
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Why  Bother  to  Vote? 

One  of  the  basic  duties  of  a  citizen  in  a 
democracy  is  to  vote.  For  the  vote  to  mean  any¬ 
thing,  the  citizen  must  know  something  about 
the  candidates  running  in  an  election  and  what 
they  stand  for.  To  vote  for  someone  without 
being  aware  of  his  or  her  views,  is  as  bad  as  not 
voting  at  all. 

There  is  a  tendency  among  some  people  to 
"let  the  next  guy  do  it.”  These  people  cannot  be 
bothered  to  do  something  which 
inconveniences  them.  Usually  it  is  these  same 
people  who  are  the  first  to  complain  if  govern¬ 
ment  decisions  are  made  with  which  they  do  not 
agree.  Others  do  not  take  their  duties  as  citizens 
seriously  because  they  feel  that  one  person's 
vote  or  involvement  has  no  effect  on  the  final 
outcome  of  a  situation.  They  take  the  attitude 
that  their  lack  of  involvement  will  not  be  missed. 
However,  if  a  majority  of  persons  took  this 
attitude,  the  voters  could  represent  the  views  of 
a  minority  of  Canadian  people.  These  voters 
would  elect  candidates  to  make  laws  which 
could  reflect  their  minority  viewpoints.  It  is 
doubtful  that  such  a  situation  could  be  called 
democratic.  However,  if  citizens  do  not  vote, 
they  must  accept  the  decisions  made  by  others. 
In  the  1980  federal  election,  70%  of  Canadians 
eligible  to  vote  actually  did  so.  In  1979,  76%  cast 
their  votes;  in  1974,  71%  voted;  in  1972,  74% 
voted;  and  in  1968,  76%  voted. 


Referendums 

Some  countries,  like  France,  have  a  tradition  of 
holding  referendums  (public  votes)  on 
important  issues.  However,  Canada  rarely  holds 
such  votes.  Canadians  want  their  elected 
decision-makers  to  make  the  necessary 
decisions  on  most  matters.  A  referendum  was 
held  in  Canada  in  1942  on  the  issue  of  con¬ 
scription  (the  draft).  This  vote  showed  the  deep 
differences  of  opinion  between  French  and 
English  Canadians.  Strong  and  bitter  feelings 
resulted  from  the  issue  of  conscription,  and 
there  was  an  obvious  split  between  English  and 
French  Canada.  Probably  the  division  of 
Canadians  discouraged  the  government  from 
holding  referendums  on  other  important  issues. 


Question 

Why  do  we  not  often 
decide  major  issues  in 

use  referendums  to 
Canada? 

Activities 

1.  What  are  the  qualifications  for  voters  in 
provincial  and  municipal  elections  where 
you  live? 

2.  Australia  made  it  compulsory  for  all  citizens 
to  vote  in  elections.  Citizens  who  fail  to  vote 
are  fined.  What  could  be  a  positive  and  a 
negative  effect  of  this  law?  Do  you  think  it 
should  be  introduced  in  Canada  and  why? 

3.  Compare  the  information  on  candidates  in 
federal,  provincial,  and  municipal  ballots. 

(a)  Why  do  some  ballots  provide  the  name 
of  the  political  party  beside  each  can¬ 
didate’s  name? 

(b)  Why  do  some  ballots  include  the  can¬ 
didates'  occupations  beside  their 
names? 

(c)  What  information  do  you  think  should 
be  provided  on  a  ballot  to  help  voters? 

4.  Can  you  think  of  any  issue  which  should  be 
decided  by  a  referendum?  Which  issue  and 
why? 

5.  Some  voters  say  it  is  difficult  to  make 
decisions  at  election  time,  and  therefore 
they  do  not  bother  to  vote  at  all.  What  are 
some  things  a  citizen  might  do  before  and 
during  an  election  campaign  to  be  prepared 
to  make  an  intelligent  decision? 


Joining  Pressure  Groups 

Citizens  do  not  need  to  wait  for  jury  selection  or 
an  election  to  participate  in  politics.  They  can 
act.  If  a  citizen  feels  strongly  about  an  issue,  he 
or  she  may  join  other  concerned  citizens  to  form 
a  PRESSURE  GROUP.  Together  these  citizens 
can  try  to  influence  decision-makers  such  as  the 
Prime  Minister,  Cabinet  Ministers,  leaders  of  the 
Opposition,  and  MP’s. 

Pressure  groups  —  or  "lobbies,”  as  they  are 
sometimes  called  —  use  many  different 
methods  to  communicate  their  views  and 
demands.  These  methods  depend  on  the 
amount  of  money  and  number  of  members 
there  are  in  the  group.  If  the  students  in  a  high 
school  wanted  their  Student  Council  to  spend 
more  money  on  dances,  how  could  they 
influence  the  Student  Council  Executive  and 
class  representatives  to  adopt  this  policy?  Some 
possible  methods  are:  personal  interviews  with 
the  decision-makers;  presentation  of  a  petition 
signed  by  most  of  the  students  in  the  school; 
letters  to  the  school  newspaper;  and  posters  on 
the  school  bulletin  boards.  There  are  many 
possibilities.  Many  similar  methods  may  be  used 
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Demonstration,  Parliament  Hill 


Blohm/Miller  Services 


by  citizens  to  influence  political  decision¬ 
makers  at  the  municipal,  provincial,  or  federal 
level.  Make  a  list  of  major  organizations  and 
pressure  groups  in  your  community  and  ask 
some  of  them  how  they  communicate  their 
ideas  to  political  decision-makers.  Some 
important  organizations  which  try  to  influence 
our  decision-makers  are: 

Canadian  Labour  Congress 
Canadian  Manufacturers’  Association 
Chamber  of  Commerce 
Canadian  Medical  Association 
Pollution  Probe 

Canadian  Council  of  Churches 
National  Farmers  Union 
Canadian  Federation  of  Agriculture 
Royal  Canadian  Legion 

Renaissance 

Committee  for  an  Independent  Canada 
People  or  Planes 

Canadian  Civil  Liberties  Association 
WARP  (Women  against  Rising  Prices) 

Indian  Brotherhood 

Women  against  Violence  against  Women 


Joining  a  Political  Party 

If  a  citizen  is  concerned  about  a  wide  range  of 
issues,  the  most  effective  group  to  join  is  a 
political  party.  As  a  party  member,  one  can 
debate  issues  and  influence  the  party  to  adopt 
certain  policies.  In  this  way,  citizens  can  com¬ 
municate  easily  with  MP’s  and  try  to  shape  the 
making  of  laws  in  Parliament.  All  politicians 
need  supporters  and  workers  to  win  an  election 
and  to  get  re-elected.  They  should  listen  to  the 
views  of  citizens  in  their  riding,  and  especially  to 
fellow  party  members  in  their  riding  association. 
In  the  accompanying  article,  James  Gillies,  a 
former  MP  for  the  riding  of  Don  Valley 
(Toronto),  explains  the  important  role  of 
citizens  in  our  country  as  members  of  a  political 
party. 
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THE  INDIVIDUAL’S  ROLE  —  THE  BEST  WAY  TO  AFFECT  OUR  POLITICAL  PROCESS  IS  TO  JOIN  IT. 

Power  to  the  People 

By  James  Gillies 


Since  I  have  been  a  professional  politician,  the 
question  most  asked  me  by  people  interested  in 
government  is  simply,  "how  do  you  get  into 
politics?"  My  answer  is  that  not  only  is  it  easy  to 
get  in,  but,  if  you  are  interested  in  the  future  of 
your  country,  it  is  important  that  you  participate 
and  participate  strongly  in  the  political  process 
through  the  political  party  of  your  choice.  And 
it  is  terribly  important  in  Canadian  politics — as  it 
is  in  any  country  with  a  responsible  form  of 
government — that  individuals  do  get  involved 
with  political  parties,  because  the  parties  in  our 
system  are  all  important. 

RIDING  ASSOCIATION 

Parties  and  party  discipline  in  Canada  are  very 
important.  If  you  want  to  influence  the  course 
of  government,  you  can  do  it  best  through  a 
political  party.  It  is  through  a  party  that  power  is 
ATTAINED*  and  exercised.  But  how  can  an 
individual  have  any  impact  in  a  party?  The 
process  is  simple. 

In  every  CONSTITUENCY*  in  Canada,  the 
major  political  parties  have  what  are  known  as 
riding  associations.  These  associations  are  made 
up  of  individuals  who  are  interested  in  a 
particular  political  party.  Associations  are  very 
easy  to  join — in  fact  they  search  for  members. 
Often  there  is  a  modest  membership  fee — 
perhaps  $2.00  per  year — and  they  meet  a  few 
times  a  year.  An  executive,  usually  consisting  of 
a  president,  several  vice-presidents,  treasurer, 
secretary,  membership  secretary,  and  so  on,  is 
elected  from  the  membership  at  an  annual 
meeting.  Associations  always  need  workers, 
and  it  is  not  difficult  for  the  interested  person  to 
have  a  major  impact  on  an  association  soon 
after  joining  it.  Indeed,  many  associations  have 
a  policy  of  placing  new  members  in  executive 
positions  soon  after  they  join  the  organization. 

FOUR  FUNCTIONS 

By  and  large,  each  association  has  four  main 
purposes.  First,  it  is  one  way  in  which  the  ideas 
of  the  party  are  kept  before  the  public.  It  has 
open  meetings  with,  hopefully,  interesting 
speakers,  social  events,  and  various  functions  to 
keep  all  the  people  in  the  area,  regardless  of 
which  party  they  support,  aware  of  the  party 
and  what  it  stands  for. 


Second,  it  is  one  of  the  structures  by  which 
the  policy  of  the  party  is  formed.  Most 
associations  have  a  policy  group.  Its  members 
debate  issues  and  put  forth  their  views  to  the 
national  policy  committee  of  the  party.  In  all 
political  parties,  formulation  of  policy  is  a 
complicated  task.  It  involves  the  leader  of  the 
party,  the  CAUCUS*,  the  national  policy 
committee,  and  representation  from  the 
associations.  However,  no  one  should  think 
that  the  input  of  the  individual  through  an 
association  is  unimportant.  On  the  contrary,  the 
views  of  associations  in  the  formulation  of  over¬ 
all  party  positions  are  very  significant.  They 
provide  the  "grass  roots"  opinion,  and  party 
leaders  and  officials  ignore  them  at  their  peril. 

Unfortunately,  leaders,  and  to  some  extent 
other  elected  representatives,  often  get 
isolated  from  the  people  they  represent.  The 
wise  politician  knows  this  and  therefore 
depends  on  the  party  policy  committee  to  keep 
close  to  reality.  Individual  input  into  policy 
can  be,  and  is,  therefore,  very  important. 

Third,  an  association  is  the  vehicle  through 
which  a  candidate  is  nominated  to  run  for 
public  office.  Normally,  when  an  election  is 
approaching,  the  riding  executive  will  ask  a 
small  group  of  members  to  serve  as  a  candidate- 
search  committee,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  this 
group  to  find  candidates  to  run  for  the  party  in 
the  election.  Often,  there  is  little  need  to  search 
very  far,  because  there  are  usually  several 
people  in  an  area  who  want  to  run  for  public 
office. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  riding  association 
to  hold  a  nominating  meeting.  Normally,  to 
vote  at  this  meeting,  a  person  has  to  have  been  a 
member  of  the  association  for  a  certain  period 
of  time — not  long — must  have  paid  his  or  her 
dues,  and  probably  must  live  in  the  riding. 
When  the  date  is  fixed  for  the  meeting,  the 
various  individuals  seeking  the  nomination 
campaign  among  members  for  support.  At  the 
meeting,  a  secret  vote  is  taken,  and  by  this 
process  a  candidate  is  selected  to  represent  the 
party  in  election. 

The  role  of  the  individual  in  this  process  is 
crucial — it  is  the  members  of  the  riding 
association  who  determine  who  will  run.  Some¬ 
times  it  is  claimed  that  the  national  leader  of  a 
party  or  the  national  executive  impose 


•ATTAIN  —  to  gain,  achieve,  or  reach. 

•CONSTITUENCY  —  a  riding. 

•CAUCUS  —  a  meeting  of  the  Members  of  Parliament  of  a  political 
party. 
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candidates  on  certain  ridings,  but  in  reality  this 
seldom  happens,  in  the  occasional  case  where 
the  leader  thinks  that  a  particular  person,  who 
wants  to  run,  has  a  good  chance  in  a  specific 
area,  such  a  candidate  may  be  recommended  to 
the  riding  association.  However,  if  members  of 
the  party  in  the  area  do  not  want  that  person  as  a 
candidate,  in  almost  every  case  that  I  know  of, 
the  suggested  person  did  not  get  the 
nomination,  in  Canadian  politics  the  local 
riding  association  comes  first  in  selecting  its 
candidates. 

CAMPAIGNING 

The  fourth  function  of  the  riding  association, 
after  it  has  nominated  a  candidate,  is  to  get  the 
candidate  elected.  Again,  in  this  function,  the 
importance  of  each  individual  cannot  be  over¬ 
estimated.  It  is  because  literally  thousands  of 
individuals  get  involved  in  campaigning  that 
the  democratic  process  works  so  well. 

Every  candidate  needs  workers.  A  well-run 
campaign  involves  distributing  brochures  and 
canvassing— in  fact,  they  are  the  essence  of 
most  successful  campaigns.  It  also  involves 
putting  up  signs,  organizing  meetings,  setting 
up  parades,  arranging  publicity,  having  coffee 


parties,  telephoning,  and  doing  the  thousand 
and  one  things  that  bring  the  candidate  to  the 
attention  of  the  voters. 

There  is  an  endless  variety  of  tasks  to  be  done 
in  acampaign.  For  example,  election  campaigns 
cost  money.  The  enactment  of  the  Election 
Expenses  Act  limits  expenditures  during 
campaigns.  A  good  association  will  have  a 
continuing  fund-raising  program  to  help 
finance  the  expense  of  a  candidate  at  election 
time,  and  the  national  party  contributes  a  small 
amount.  However,  the  bulk  of  the  cost  is  met 
from  funds  raised  at  election  time  by  a  special 
fund-raising  committee. 

The  fact  is,  that  if  you  want  to  help  in  an 
election,  it  is  very  easy  to  do  so.  Every  candidate 
has  an  election  headquarters,  and  all  you  need 
to  do  is  walk  in  the  door  and  say  you  want  to 
help.  You  will  be  put  to  work  immediately.  You 
will  find  that,  while  it  may  occasionally  be  tiring, 
it  is  exciting  and  interesting.  If  your  candidate 
wins,  there  is  the  thrill  of  helping  put  an 
individual  into  Parliament  that  you  know  and 
have  worked  for.  Even  if  your  candidate  loses, 
there  is  the  satisfaction  of  participating  in  the 
democratic  process,  and  knowing  that  you  have 
been  involved  in  the  system  whereby  the 
government  you  live  with  has  been  formed. 
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OUTSIDE  THE  PARTY 


The  role  of  the  individual  in  Canadian  politics 
isn’t  limited  to  working  in  the  party — although 
that  is  where  a  person  can  be  most  effective. 
Every  individual  can,  and  on  issues  that  are 
important  should,  transmit  views  to  the 
Member  of  Parliament  for  the  riding  in  which 
he  or  she  lives,  or  to  the  Prime  Minister  or  a 
cabinet  minister. 

From  experience,  I  know  that  members  read 
their  mail  carefully  and  try  to  reflect  the  views  of 
the  people  who  communicate  with  them. 
When  it  is  a  special  individual  problem  that 
concerns  a  constituent,  a  conscientious 
member  will  try  to  find  a  solution  to  the 
difficulty.  When  it  is  a  general  problem 
associated  with  over-all  policy,  members  try  to 
influence  a  party  caucus  to  reflect  their  views. 
Of  course,  a  member  does  not  always  succeed 
in  getting  the  position  expressed  by  con¬ 
stituents  adopted.  In  a  country  with  as  many 
diverse  regions  as  Canada,  a  proposal  which  is 
good  for  one  section  of  the  nation  is  not 
necessarily  the  best  for  another.  So  there  is 
constant  consultation,  give  and  take,  among 
members  until  a  solution  satisfactory  to  the 
greatest  number  is  worked  out. 

It  is  possible  that  individuals  might  feel  their 
voice  is  not  heard,  because  they  don’t  im¬ 
mediately  see  their  ideas  adopted  as  policy. 
Such  a  conclusion  is  wrong.  Members  of 


elected  bodies  want  to  know  what  constituents 
are  thinking.  The  more  direct  input  that 
individuals  make,  the  more  chance  there  is  that 
their  concepts  and  ideas  will  become  policy. 
Whether  it  is  believed  or  not,  the  man-in-the- 
street,  by  and  large,  does  control  the  political 
process.  In  the  Canadian  system,  the  individual 
can  have  a  very  large  input  in  determining  who 
runs  for  Parliament  and  who  is  elected. 

Individuals  also  can  influence  the  vote, 
within  limits,  of  elected  representatives. 
However,  they  should  not  expect  members  to 
vote  against  party  positions  or  against  their 
consciences,  particularly  if  they  have  made 
their  convictions  clear  at  the  time  of  elections. 

Within  these  modest  constraints,  the  individ¬ 
ual  rules  in  the  democratic  process.  Anyone 
who  believes  that  individuals  do  not  have  an 
input  in  the  Canadian  political  process  has 
never  been  in  it.  If  you  think  I  am  wrong,  call  up 
the  office  of  your  local  Member  of  Parliament 
or  local  legislator  and  ask  for  the  telephone 
number  of  the  secretary  of  your  riding  associa¬ 
tion.  Call  the  number  and  join.  Before  the  next 
election,  you  may  be  an  officer  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  and,  who  knows,  you  may  even  be  running. 
At  the  very  least,  you,  as  an  individual,  will  have 
an  important  input  in  the  political  process. 

Canada  and  the  World,  November,  1976 


, 

Questions 

1.  According  to  Mr.  Gillies,  what  is  the  best 
way  for  an  individual  citizen  to  be  involved 
in  political  decision-making? 

2.  Are  there  any  qualifications  to  join  any  of 
the  major  political  parties? 

3.  (a)  Describe  some  of  the  different  kinds  of 

decisions  which  are  made  in  a  riding 
association. 

(b)  How  important  do  you  think  these 
decisions  are  to  the  party  in  general? 

4.  What  activities  does  Mr.  Gillies  suggest  for 
citizens  who  do  not  wish  to  join  a  political 
party? 


Activity 

Contact  the  riding  associations  of  the  main 
political  parties  in  your  area  and  ask  how 
citizens  may  join  and  how  party  members 
participate  in  decision-making.  You  may 
wish  to  invite  speakers  to  your  class,  or  some 
students  could  go  and  observe  a  riding 
association  meeting. 
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Other  Forms  of  Political  Action 
by  Citizens  —  Demonstrations,  Riots, 
and  Terrorism 

Many  citizens  make  decisions  as  jurors  and 
voters.  A  smaller  number  of  active  citizens  join 
pressure  groups  and/or  political  parties  to 
participate  in  political  decisions  and  to  influ¬ 
ence  decision-makers.  Sometimes,  small  groups 
of  citizens  turn  to  other  forms  of  political  action. 

Citizens  have  the  right  to  assemble  together 
and  demonstrate  peacefully.  People  organize 
demonstrations  to  express  their  deep  concern 
on  specific  issues.  Marches,  mass  meetings,  and 
demonstrations  attract  media  coverage  and  are 
designed  to  influence  both  the  public  and  the 
government.  When  a  large  number  of  citizens 
are  so  concerned  about  an  issue  that  they  will 
attend  a  public  meeting,  shout  slogans,  carry 
posters,  and  march  through  the  streets,  other 
people  listen.  Demonstrators  usually  protest 
against  a  bill  or  law,  and  they  make  specific 
demands.  As  long  as  citizens  act  peacefully 
according  to  the  law,  they  are  free  to  assemble 
and  demonstrate. 

Unfortunately,  a  small  minority  of  citizens 
support  the  use  of  violence  to  influence  political 
decisions.  A  sudden  and  unplanned  outbreak  of 
violence  by  a  group  of  people  is  called  a  RIOT. 
In  these  circumstances,  the  Mayor  or  chief 
municipal  official  may  read  The  Riot  Act,  which 


requires  everyone  to  clear  the  streets  and  allows 
the  police  to  take  the  necessary  actions  to  re¬ 
establish  peace  and  order.  The  penalty  for 
ignoring  The  Riot  Act  can  be  imprisonment  for 
life.  Groups  of  Canadians  have  rioted  on  a 
number  of  occasions  in  the  past  over  race, 
religion,  strikes,  politics,  and  hockey.  A  few 
people  have  -  been  killed,  and  considerable 
property  has  been  destroyed. 

In  recent  years,  a  very  few  people  have  turned 
to  TERRORISM.  Terrorism  is  the  use  of  extreme 
acts  of  violence  to  achieve  specific  goals.  The 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization  (P.L.O.),  Irish 
Republican  Army  (I.R.A.),  Japanese  Red  Army, 
and  Black  Panthers  have  participated  in  shoot¬ 
ings,  highjackings  and  bombings. 

In  Canada,  we  have  seen  some  terrorism  since 
I960,  mainly  in  Quebec.  The  Frontde  Liberation 
du  Quebec  (F.L.Q.)  committed  a  number  of 
robberies  and  bombings  in  the  1960's.  In 
October,  1970,  they  kidnapped  James  Cross  and 
then  kidnapped  and  murdered  Pierre  Laporte. 
The  F.L.Q.  MANIFESTO*  demanded  an 
independent  Quebec.  The  F.L.Q.  members 
believed  that  terrorism  should  and  could  be 
used  to  "liberate"  Quebec  from  Canada.  They 
believed  that  "the  end  justified  the  means."  The 
federal  government  answered  this  terrorism  by 
using  the  War  Measures  Act  (see  Chapter  Two). 
The  great  majority  of  Canadians  disliked  and 
feared  terrorism.  They  supported  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  use  of  force  against  the  terrorists. 


C.L.C.  Demonstration  on  Parliament  Hill 


Photo  Features/Miller  Services 


•MANIFESTO  —  a  written  statement  of  beliefs  and  demands. 


Bus  Burns  in  Montreal  Riots  McGee/Miller  Services 


Looted  Shop  Window,  Montreal  McGee/MHier  Services  Farmers’  Demonstration,  Parliament  Hill  Grant/Miller  Services 
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Workers  against  Wage  Controls 


Questions 

1.  Why  do  you  think  the  “freedom  of  assembly 
and  association"  (and  thus  peaceful  demo- 
stration)  is  recognized  for  Canadian  citizens 
in  the  Canadian  Bill  of  Rights? 

2.  Why  does  the  law  allow  demonstrations  but 
forbid  riots? 


Activities 

1.  What  are  the  goals  of  the  P.L.O.,  I.R.A., 
Japanese  Red  Army,  and  Black  Panthers? 

2.  Can  the  use  of  terrorism  or  the  killing  of 
innocent  people  ever  be  accepted  in  a 
country? 

3.  Why  do  you  think  that  some  individuals  use 
terrorism  instead  of  joining  political  parties 
and  organizing  peaceful  demonstrations? 

4.  Find  out  the  legal  requirements  for  a  public 
demonstration  and  march  in  your 
municipality.  Phone  the  municipal  offices 
and  the  local  police  force  for  detailed  in¬ 
formation. 
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Decisions  Made  by 
Representatives 

The  representatives  in  Parliament  and  the 
legislative  assemblies  make  the  laws  for  the 
people.  A  proposed  law  is  introduced  in  Par¬ 
liament  as  a  BILL.  The  members  discuss  the 
ideas,  suggest  changes,  and  vote  for  or  against 
the  bill.  Everything  said  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  is  printed  in  HANSARD,  which  citizens 
may  read.  A  majority  of  members  present  must 
vote  for  a  bill  before  it  can  proceed  (see  chart). 
Making  a  law  usually  takes  many  months.  The 
representatives  move  slowly  so  that  a  bill  can  be 
given  careful  consideration  before  it  becomes 
law.  Much  time  is  allowed  for  debate,  questions, 
and  suggestions  by  concerned  citizens  and 
pressure  groups  before  the  final  vote  is  taken. 
This  long  procedure  is  important  in  a 
democracy,  because  it  allows  the  people  who 
will  live  under  the  lawto  influencethe  writing  of 
the  law.  The  following  chart  outlines  the  steps  in 
the  making  of  a  federal  law. 

The  representatives  must  accept  the 
responsibility  for  the  laws  which  are  passed.  The 
SPEAKER  conducts  the  vote  on  a  bill  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  On  simple  issues  where 
there  is  little  disagreement,  the  Speaker  calls  for 
a  voice  vote.  The  MP’s  vote  by  shouting  “Yea”  if 


they  are  in  favour  or  “Nay”  if  they  are  opposed 
to  the  bill.  The  side  which  the  Speaker  believes 
has  shouted  the  loudest  wins.  When  serious 
issues  come  before  the  House,  MP’s  may 
request  a  recorded  vote.  A  clerk  calls  the  name 
of  each  MP,  and  the  members  answer  “Yea”  or 
“Nay.”  The  members’  votes  are  recorded  and 
published  in  the  Journals  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Citizens  can  check  their  MP's 
position  on  an  issue  by  looking  up  the  voting 
record. 

How  Do  Representatives  Decide  to 
Vote  for  or  against  a  Bill? 

Many  things  will  influence  their  decisions, 
including  the  party  caucus,  party  policies,  the 
riding  association,  pressure  groups,  letters  and 
phone  calls  from  citizens,  and  the  MP’s  own 
beliefs. 

The  most  important  influence  on  an  MP  is  the 
MP’s  political  party.  Members  of  Parliament 
belong  to  a  particular  party  because  they 
generally  agree  with  its  policies  and  its  approach 
to  politics.  While  Parliament  is  sitting,  the 
Members  of  Parliament  in  the  same  political 
party  meet  together  once  a  week  in  a  private 
party  caucus.  They  discuss  the  issues  and  bills 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS 
First  Reading 

Second  Reading 
Committee  Stage 


Third  Reading 


Passage  of  a  Bill  into  Law 


A  bill  is  introduced  by  a  Cabinet  Minister  or  private  member 
(MP). 

First  vote  is  taken. 

The  bill  is  introduced  again  and  is  debated  in  general  (principle). 
Second  vote  is  taken. 

The  bill  is  usually  sent  to: 

(a)  Select  Committee, 

(b) Standing  Committee,  or 

(c)  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

The  bill  is  studied  in  detail,  and  changes  (amendments)  are  usually 
made  here.  Each  section  may  be  voted  on  separately. 


The  bill  is  briefly  debated. 
Third  vote  is  taken. 


SENATE 

A  bill  goes  through  three  readings  and  committees,  as  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

GOVERNOR-GENERAL 

Signs  the  bill  to  become  a  law. 

PROVINCIAL  BILLS 

At  the  provincial  level,  a  bill  passes  through  three  readings  and  committees,  as  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  There  is  no  Senate  in  the  provinces.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  signs  provincial  bills  into  law. 
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coming  up  and  agree  on  a  party  position  to  take 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  the  media,  and  the 
public.  Members  in  caucus  debate  the  issues 
and  try  to  persuade  the  party  leader  and  other 
members  to  follow  a  certain  position.  Members 
from  different  regions  and  backgrounds  will  try 
to  reach  a  common  position  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  country  and  their  political  party.  Usually, 
the  caucus'  decision  is  a  compromise  among  the 
different  members. 

What  should  an  MPdo  who  disagrees  with  the 
decision  taken  by  the  majority  of  the  party?  The 
MP  must  decide  whether  to  support  the 
majority’s  views  or  to  vote  against  the  party.  This 
is  a  serious  decision.  The  party  leader  appoints  a 
PARTY  WHIP  to  check  the  attitudes  of  the 
members  and  to  remind  them  of  the  importance 
of  party  agreement  (party  discipline).  An  MP  is 
free  to  vote  for  what  he  or  she  believes  is  right, 
and  occasionally  MP's  do  vote  differently  from 
the  party  caucus  on  certain  bills. 

If  an  MP  disagrees  deeply  with  the  party  on  a 
basic  issue,  the  MP  may  even  leave  the  party. 
The  MP  can  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  an 
Independent.  James  Richardson  did  this  in  1978, 
when  he  left  the  Liberal  Party  over  their  policy 
on  bilingualism.  Sometimes  an  MP  may  agree 
more  with  one  of  the  other  parties  and  switch 
over  to  it.  Paul  Hellyer  left  the  Liberal  Party  and 
joined  the  Conservative  Party  in  1971-1972.  Jack 
Horner  left  the  Conservative  Party  and  joined 
the  Liberal  Party  in  1977. 

An  equally  difficult  situation  arises  for  an  MP 
who  believes  in  a  policy  which  the  majority  of 
the  people  in  the  home  riding  oppose  (gun 


control,  capital  punishment).  Should  an  MP  vote 
according  to  the  views  of  his  or  her  constituents 
(voters  in  the  riding)  because  of  being  the 
elected  representative?  Or  should  the  MPvote 
on  a  bill  according  to  personal  beliefs  regardless 
of  the  constituents'  view?  This  is  a  difficult 
problem  in  a  democracy.  In  the  end,  an  elected 
representative  must  decide  on  a  position.  If  the 
people  disagree,  they  are  free  to  vote  against  the 
MP  and  for  another  candidate  in  the  next 
election. 

Once  a  member  has  decided  on  a  position, 
this  position  should  be  presented  in  the  House 
of  Commons  and  its  committees.  A  memberalso 
should  explain  the  laws  passed  by  Parliament  to 
the  citizens  in  his  or  her  riding.  As  their 
representative,  the  MP  has  a  responsibility  in  a 
democracy  to  explain  the  laws  and  keep  the 
citizens  informed. 


A  Private  Member's  Bill 

A  member  also  has  the  rightto  introducea  bill  in 
Parliament  on  an  important  issue.  A  bill  intro¬ 
duced  by  an  MP  is  called  a  PRIVATE  MEMBER’S 
BILL.  Very  little  time  is  allowed  for  private 
member’s  bills  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
few  actually  pass  into  law.  But  if  an  MP  has  a 
good  bill,  the  government  may  adopt  the  bill 
and  carry  it  through.  In  the  Ontario  Legislative 
Assembly,  the  rules  have  been  changed  to  allow 
more  time  for  private  member’s  bills.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  see  how  this  experiment  works. 
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Senators 

At  the  federal  level, senators  share  with  MP’sthe 
power  to  make  laws.  Although  senators  may 
introduce  bills  on  any  issue  except  money 
matters,  few  bills  are  written  by  senators. 
Senators  rarely  defeat  bills  passed  by  the 
people’s  elected  representatives  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Instead,  they  try  to  co-operate  with 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  senators  make 
many  minor  AMENDMENTS  (changes)  to  billsto 
improve  their  wording  and  to  make  the 
meaning  of  the  law  clear.  This  careful,  detailed 
work  improves  these  bills  and  reduces  the 
number  of  court  cases  which  would  otherwise 
result  from  poorly  written  laws. 

Questions 

1.  (a)  Would  an  MP’s  voting  record  be  useful 

information  for  voters  at  the  next  elec¬ 
tion? 

(b)  Which  is  more  important  in  an  election, 
a  candidate’s  previous  record  or  the 
candidate’s  promises  on  future  issues? 

2.  Why  are  party  caucus  meetings  private  and 
closed  to  media  reporters  and  the  public? 

3.  Do  you  think  that  MP’s  of  the  same  party 
should  have  to  vote  together? 

4.  Could  Parliament  pass  as  many  bills  without 
party  discipline  on  votes  in  the  House  of 
Commons? 

5.  (a)  What  would  you  think  if  your  MP  left  his 

or  her  political  party  and  joined  another 
party  after  an  election? 

(b)  How  might  the  party  riding  association 
and  the  party  members  who  worked  in 
the  campaign  react  to  an  MP  who  left 
the  party  or  switched  parties  after  an 
election? 

6.  Should  MP's  who  disagree  with  their  party 
resign  and  force  a  BY-ELECTION?  (By- 
election  is  a  new  election  held  in  a  riding  to 
elect  a  new  MP  after  the  death  or 
resignation  of  the  MP  elected  at  the  general 
election.) 

7.  Why  do  senators  rarely  defeat  bills  passed  by 
the  MP’s  in  the  House  of  Commons? 


Activities 

1.  Write  your  local  MP  or  MLA  and  ask  for 
copies  of  any  private  member’s  bills  which 
they  have  presented  in  the  legislature. 


2.  Draft  a  bill  which  introduces  a  new  law  or 
amends  an  existing  law  on  an  issue  that 
concerns  you.  Consult  yourschool  librarian. 

3.  Present  your  bill  to  a  Mock  Parliament  and 
debate  this  bill. 

Decisions  Made  by  the  Prime 
Minister  and  Cabinet 

At  the  federal  level,  the  Prime  Minister  and 
Cabinet  are  responsible  for  making  decisions 
on  the  day-to-day  affairs  of  the  government 
(executive  branch).  At  the  provincial  level,  the 
premiers  and  the  cabinets  perform  the  same 
function.  In  addition,  the  Prime  Minister  and 
federal  Cabinet  have  the  responsibility  to 
present  new  bills  to  the  House  of  Commons 
which  will  reflect  the  changing  values  of 
Canadians.  Aswesaw  in  Chapter  Two, the  values 
of  the  majority  are  reflected  in  laws.  Since  values 
keep  changing,  the  laws  have  to  be  constantly 
reviewed  to  help  make  sure  that  the  laws  are  up 
to  date  and  fair. 

There  are  25  to  35  Cabinet  Ministers  in  charge 
of  the  various  government  departments  (see 
Chapter  Three).  These  Cabinet  Ministers  have 
an  important  influence  on  the  shaping  of  new 
bills  which  they  will  introduce  into  the  House  of 
Commons.  Ministers  belong  to  different 
Cabinet  committees  and  groups  which  consider 
possible  changes  to  different  laws.  Cabinet 
Ministers  can  each  present  their  points  of  view 
at  these  committee  meetings.  In  1979,  Mr.  Clark 
introduced  a  new  inner  Cabinet  Committee  of 
11  members  with  the  responsibility  for  directing 
over-all  policy  and  the  power  to  make  decisions 
for  the  full  Cabinet.  Other  Cabinet  committees 
make  recommendations  to  the  full  Cabinet  and 
Prime  Minister.  All  Cabinet  Ministers  have  the 
right  to  express  their  views  and  arguments  on 
the  topic.  The  Prime  Minister  plays  an  important 
role  in  controlling  discussion  and  in  influencing 
the  final  decision  of  the  Government  (Cabinet 
and  Prime  Minister).  The  Prime  Minister’s  Office 
(P.M.O.)  has  grown  in  size  and  has  become 
extremely  powerful.  Many  people  fear  the 
growing  power  of  this  government  department. 
Once  a  decision  is  made,  all  Cabinet  Ministers 
are  required  to  support  the  final  decision.  This  is 
referred  to  as  CABINET  SOLIDARITY.  If  a 
Cabinet  Minister  strongly  opposes  a  decision 
and  wants  to  express  this  opposition  in  public, 
that  Minister  will  be  expected  to  resign  from  the 
Cabinet. 
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The  SPEECH  FROM  THE  THRONE  is  made  by 
the  Queen  or  her  representative,  the  Governor- 
General,  in  the  Senate  at  the  opening  of  each 
session  of  Parliament.  The  speech  contains  a 
general  outline  of  what  the  Government  plans 
to  do  during  the  upcoming  session  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  It  usually  contains  a  list  of  the  bills 
prepared  by  the  Cabinet  which  the  Government 
will  introduce  to  Parliament. 

Usually  bills  are  introduced  into  the  House  of 
Commons  by  the  Cabinet  Ministers  in  charge  of 
the  government  departments  which  are  directly 
affected  by  the  bills.  Ordinarily,  these  bills  have 
an  excellent  chance  of  becoming  law. 

Money  bills  are  usually  the  most  important 
bills  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons 
during  each  session  of  Parliament.  These  bills 
are  important  because  they  provide  the  money 
which  is  required  to  pay  for  the  running  of  the 
government  and  essential  services  to  Canadians. 
These  bills  are  usually  introduced  by  the 
Minister  of  Finance. 

Each  government  department  has  a  BUDGET, 
and  the  amount  of  money  required  to  run  the 
government  is  determined  by  adding  up  the 
budgets  submitted  by  all  the  government 
departments. 

Previously,  we  learned  thatthe  Prime  Minister 
and  Cabinet  are  responsible  for  their  actions  to 
the  elected  representatives  in  the  House  of 
Commons  (see  Chapter  Four).  If  a  vote  of  non¬ 
confidence  is  passed  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  Prime  Minister  must  call  a  new  election  or 
resign.  This  situation  is  called  RESPONSIBLE 
GOVERNMENT  and  is  the  key  to  any  parliamen¬ 
tary  democracy.  If  the  MP’s  voted  against  the 
Government  and  itdid  not  resign,  parliamentary 
majority  rule  would  no  longer  exist  in  Canada. 
Responsible  parliamentary  government  also 
exists  at  the  provincial  level  of  government. 


where  the  premiers  and  their  cabinets  are 
responsible  to  the  majority  of  MLA's.  Votes  of 
non-confidence  do  not  pass  if  the  Government 
has  a  majority  of  seats  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  However,  if  there  is  a  MINORITY 
GOVERNMENT*,  the  chances  of  a  successful 
vote  of  non-confidence  are  much  greater. 

In  a  majority  government,  the  Government 
does  not  have  to  worry  very  much  about  the 
support  of  the  opposition  parties.  The  decisions 
it  makes  are  based  on  what  it  believes  to  be  in 
the  interests  of  a  majority  of  Canadians  and  of 
the  party.  In  this  situation,  the  Government  is 
responsible  to  the  electorate  and  can  be 
defeated  only  when  a  new  election  is  called.  In  a 
minority  government,  the  Government  has  to 
be  aware,  when  introducing  bills,  of  what 
changes  the  opposition  parties  want.  If  it 
introduces  a  bill  which  is  unacceptable  to  all 
other  parties,  the  bill  will  probably  be  defeated 
and  a  vote  of  non-confidence  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  be  introduced.  The  decisions  of  a 
minority  government  are  often  compromises 
among  the  different  parties  in  the  Assembly. 

On  December  11, 1979,  Finance  Minister  John 
Crosbie  introduced  the  P.C.  minority  Govern¬ 
ment's  budget  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
budget  showed  how  the  Government  planned 
to  raise  and  spend  money  for  the  coming  year. 
The  budget  proposed  some  tax  increases,  and 
the  Opposition  parties  spoke  out  against  it.  The 
New  Democrats  introduced  an  amendment 
condemning  the  Government.  Opposition  MP's 
voted  for  the  amendment  to  defeat  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  while  the  Progressive  Conservative  MP's 
voted  against  the  amendment  and  supported 
the  Government.  Since  there  were  more 
Opposition  MP’s,  the  minority  P.C.  Govern¬ 
ment  was  defeated. 


Vote  of  Non-Confidence,  December  13,  1979 

NAYS 

(for  the  Government) 

YEAS 

(against  the  Government) 

ABSTAINING 
(not  voting) 

ABSENT 

Progressive 

Conservative 

133 

3 

Liberal 

112 

1  (Speaker) 

1 

New 

Democratic 

27 

Social 

Credit 

' 

5 

TOTAL 

133 

139 

6 

4 

Total  number  of  MP’s  in  the  House  of  Commons  —  282 


•MINORITY  GOVERNMENT  —  a  situation  where  no  one  political 
party  has  more  than  half  the  seats  in  the  Assembly. 
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Questions 

1.  Why  do  you  think  a  Cabinet  Minister  must 
resign  if  he  breaks  "Cabinet  Solidarity’’? 

2.  Why  do  opposition  MP’s  become  very  im¬ 
portant  during  minority  governments? 

3.  If  a  Prime  Minister  refused  to  resign  from 
office  after  a  vote  of  non-confidence  and 
took  all  political  power  into  his  (or  her)  own 
hands,  what  would  such  a  person  be  called? 
What  would  that  Prime  Minister  have  to 
control  in  order  to  remain  in  office  in  such 
a  situation?  How  could  the.  Governor- 
General  stop  such  action? 


Activities 

1.  Construct  a  chart  which  illustrates  all  the 
events  which  will  occur  before  a  bill  is  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  by  a 
Cabinet  Minister. 

2.  Find  out  what  provinces  have  minority 
governments. 


Case  Study  No.  3  — 

Elected  MP’s  in  the  House  of  Commons 


ELECTED  MP'S  IN  THE 
HOUSE  OF  COMMONS 


minority  gov’t ’72JBHHI 

PROGRESSIVE 

Conservatives  107I 
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3.  Attend  a  meeting  of  your  Student  Council 
and  answer  the  following  questions  by 
observing  their  proceedings: 

(a)  Is  there  a  party  system? 

(b)  Can  motions  (which  are  like  bills)  be 
introduced  by  any  class  representative? 

(c)  Do  motions  introduced  by  the  members 
of  the  Executive  of  the  Student  Council 
have  more  chance  of  being  passed  than 
do  those  introduced  by  ordinary  class 
representatives? 

(d)  Do  the  motions  which  are  passed  re¬ 
present  the  interests  of  the  majority  of 
students  in  the  school? 


Debate  topic 

"The  Prime  Minister  and  the  Prime  Min¬ 
ister’s  Office  have  become  too  powerful 
in  Canada,  and  their  powers  should  be 
reduced." 
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In  1972,  Prime  Minister  Trudeau  called  upon  the 
Governor-General  to  ask  for  a  dissolution 
(ending)  of  Parliament  and  an  election.  He  had 
been  in  power  for  four  years  as  leader  of  a 
majority  government.  He  could  have  stayed  in 
power  for  one  more  year  before  calling  an 
election,  but  decided  instead  to  follow  the 
general  practice  of  calling  an  election  after  four 
years. 


1972  ELECTION  RESULTS 


Party 

Seats 

Liberal 

109 

Progressive  Conservative 

107 

New  Democrats 

31 

Social  Credit 

15 

Independent 

2 

TOTAL 

264 

Majority  (More  than  half) 

133+ 

Report  of  the  Chief  Electoral  Officer ,  1972 

The  Prime  Minister  expected  to  be  returned 
with  another  majority  government.  Instead,  the 
Liberals  won  only  109  seats,  while  the  Progres¬ 
sive  Conservatives,  led  by  Robert  Stanfield,  won 
107.  No  party  had  a  majority,  and  it  was  not  clear 
which  party  would  form  the  Government.  The 
Liberals  did  have  the  largest  number  of  elected 
MP’s,  but  they  would  have  to  obtain  the  support 
of  another  party  which  had  enough  seats  to 
keep  their  Government  in  power.  The  N.D.P. 
had  31  seats  and  was  the  only  single  party  which 
had  enough  seats  to  keep  the  Government  in 
power.  Finally  the  N.D.P.  agreed  to  support  the 
Liberals  on  certain  issues,  and  Pierre  Trudeau 
maintained  his  position  as  Prime  Minister.  Mr. 
Stanfield  had  come  very  close  to  capturing  this 
important  decision-making  position,  but  not 
close  enough.  This  minority  government 
situation  lasted  for  two  years  before  the  N.D.P. 
voted  against  the  Government  and  a  new 
election  was  called. 


Question 

What  power  did  the  N.D.P.  have  as  a  result 
of  the  1972  election?  Why? 


Case  Study  No.  4  — 

The  Elections  of  1979  and  1980 

In  the  spring  of  1979,  Pierre  Trudeau  asked 
Governor-General  Edward  Schreyer  to  call  a 
federal  election  for  May  22,  1979.  Three  days 
before  election  day,  the  Gallup  Poll  revealed 
that  the  Canadian  public  was  evenly  split 
between  the  Liberal  and  Progressive  Conser¬ 
vative  parties.  According  to  the  people  surveyed 
in  this  poll,  the  Liberals  would  win  37.5%  of  the 
vote,  the  Progressive  Conservatives  37.5%, 
the  New  Democrats  19%,  and  the  other  parties 
6%.  In  addition,  the  figures  showed  that  11%  of 
those  surveyed  had  not  yet  made  up  their  minds 
or  refused  to  answer  the  question.  The  election 
was  going  to  be  very  close! 

Some  people  predicted  that  Pierre  Trudeau 
would  be  returned  with  a  minority  government. 
Others  thought  that  Joe  Clark  would  form  a 
minority  government.  The  final  result  depended 
on  the  way  the  undecided  voters  voted  on 
election  day  and  how  much  support  the  New 
Democratic  and  Social  Credit  parties  received. 
Both  leaders  predicted  that  they  would  win  the 
election  and  appeared  confident  about  their 
chances. 

On  the  night  of  May  22,  1979,  millions  of 
Canadians  watched  the  returns  on  television. 
The  first  resutls  came  from  Newfoundland  and 
the  Maritime  provinces,  and  there  was  no  clear 
winner  in  this  region  of  the  country.  Predictably, 
the  Liberals  swept  Quebec  with  huge  majorities. 
Surprisingly,  the  Social  Credit  Party  lost  support. 
It  was  only  in  the  late  evening  that  a  trend  (a 
movement)  could  be  seen  in  the  voting  of 
Canadians  west  of  the  province  of  Quebec.  The 
Liberals  lost  support  in  Ontario  and  were  nearly 
shut  out  in  the  West. 

It  soon  became  clear  that  the  Progressive 
Conservatives  would  win  the  largest  number  of 
seats;  but  would  it  be  a  majority  government? 

The  final  results  showed  that  the  Progressive 
Conservatives  had  won  136  seats,  the  Liberals 
114,  the  N.D.P.  26,  and  the  Social  Credit  6  seats. 
Joe  Clark  was  to  be  the  next  Prime  Minister  of 
Canada,  but  at  the  head  of  a  minority  govern¬ 
ment. 

Prime  Minister  Clark  and  his  cabinet  Ministers 
spent  the  summer  of  1979  learning  their  new 
jobs.  When  Parliament  met  in  October,  the 
Opposition  parties  naturally  criticized  the  P.C. 
Government.  However,  everyone  thought  that 
the  minority  P.C.  Government  would  survive. 
The  Social  Credit  MP's  voted  with  the  P.C. 
Government  against  the  Liberals  and  New 
Democrats.  Then  Pierre  Trudeau  announced 
that  he  was  resigning  as  leader  of  the  Liberal 
Party.  However,  when  Mr.  Crosbie  introduced 
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SEATS  BY  PROVINCE  —  1979  AND  1980  FEDERAL  ELECTIONS 


Province 

Newfoundland 

P.E.I. 

Nova  Scotia 
New  Brunswick 
•Quebec 
Ontario 
Manitoba 
Saskatchewan 
Alberta 

British  Columbia 
Yukon/N.  W.T. 

TOTALS 


Lib.  P.C.  N.D.P.  S.C. 


1979 

1980 

1979 

1980 

1979 

1980 

1979 

1980 

4 

5 

2 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

5 

8 

6 

1 

0 

0 

6 

7 

4 

3 

0 

0 

0 

67 

73 

2 

1 

0 

0 

6 

0 

32 

52 

57 

38 

6 

5 

0 

2 

2 

7 

5 

5 

7 

0 

0 

0 

10 

7 

4 

7 

0 

0 

0 

21 

21 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

19 

16 

8 

12 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

1 

1 

0 

114 

146 

136 

103 

26 

32 

6 

0 

‘Only  74  MP’s  were  elected  from  Quebec  on  February  18,  1980. 
During  the  campaign,  a  candidate  died  in  one  riding,  so  no  election 
was  held  on  February  18.  A  special  by-election  was  set  for  March  24, 
1980. 


his  budget,  the  Liberals  and  New  Democrats 
attacked  the  new  taxes  and  the  Government’s 
economic  plans.  The  New  Democrats  intro¬ 
duced  an  amendment  condemning  the  P.C. 
Government.  The  Liberals  decided  to  support 
this  vote  against  the  Government,  but  what 
would  Social  Credit  do?  The  Social  Credit  MP's 
decided  to  abstain  (not  vote),  and  the  P.C. 
Government  was  defeated  139  to  133.  Prime 
Minister  Clark  asked  Governor-General 
Schreyer  to  call  another  election  for  February 
18,  1980. 

Prime  Minister  Clark  promised  to  re-introduce 
the  budget  if  the  Progressive  Conservatives 
were  re-elected.  He  said  Canadians  must  accept 
higher  taxes  and  higher  gasoline  and  oil  prices 
to  help  Canada's  economy  grow  in  the  future. 

The  Liberals  were  caught  without  a  new 
leader.  They  quickly  asked  Mr.  Trudeau  to  re¬ 
turn  as  leader.  They  attacked  the  Progressive 
Conservatives  for  breaking  their  election 
promises  to  lower  taxes  and  interest  rates.  The 
New  Democrats  attacked  the  P.C.  Government’s 
plan  to  sell  Petro-Can  and  called  for  national 
energy  and  industrial  policies.  Social  Credit, 
along  with  the  other  Opposition  parties,  at¬ 
tacked  the  18c  per  gallon  tax  increase  on  gaso¬ 
line.  It  was  up  to  the  Canadian  voters  to  decide 
which  party  and  leader  they  wanted  to  run  the 
country. 

On  February  18,  the  voters  rejected  Joe  Clark 
and  the  Progressive  Conservative  Government. 
After  only  8  months  in  Opposition,  Pierre 
Trudeau  and  the  Liberals  were  back  in  power 
with  a  majority.  However,  the  country  was  very 
divided.  The  Progressive  Conservatives  elected 
only  one  MP  in  Quebec,  while  the  Liberals 
elected  none  west  of  Manitoba.  The  New 


Democrats  received  more  votes  and  won  more 
seats  than  ever  before,  but  the  Social  Credit  was 
wiped  out.  Pierre  Trudeau  had  won  yet  another 
opportunity  to  lead  the  country,  but  he  faced 
many  serious  problems. 


Questions 

1.  Compare  the  percentage  of  the  votes 
received  by  the  political  parties  in  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  1979  to  the  actual  number  of  seats 
won  by  each  party.  What  is  unusual  about 
the  final  results? 

2.  What  is  the  number  of  seats  a  party  must 
have  to  form  a  majority  government?  What 
political  parties  could  the  Progressive  Con¬ 
servatives  have  asked  to  support  them  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  get  a  majority? 

3.  How  many  seats  would  each  party  have  won 
in  the  1979  election  if  proportional  re¬ 
presentation  (refer  to  page  89)  determined 
the  number  of  MP’s  for  each  party  in  the 
House  of  Commons?  In  the1980  election? 

4.  Why  was  there  an  election  in  1980? 

5.  Why  didn't  the  Liberals  have  to  rely  on  the 
support  of  one  of  the  Opposition  parties 
after  the  1980  election? 

6.  How  are  the  regional  differences  in  Canada 
shown  in  the  1979  and  1980  election  results? 


Ill 


Case  Study  No.  5  — 

Government  Decision-Making: 

The  Gun  Control  Issue 

Until  recently,  a  person  who  was  16  years  old 
could  walk  into  a  store  and  buy  a  rifle.  In  order 
to  buy  a  handgun,  a  person  had  to  apply  to  the 
police  for  a  permit  (licence).  This  permit  would 
be  granted  only  after  the  police  investigated  the 
person’s  background  and  reasonsforwantingto 
own  a  handgun.  The  laws  on  handguns  were 
very  strict,  and  those  on  rifles  were  very  relaxed. 

In  1974,  government  began  to  investigate  the 
benefits  of  putting  more  restrictions  on  gun 
ownership  in  Canada.  Many  Canadians  believed 
that  the  number  of  gun-related  crimes  would  be 
reduced  if  people  were  prevented  from  owning 
and  using  guns  as  freely  as  they  had  been  able  to 
in  the  past.  It  appeared  that  changing  values 
were  demanding  new  laws. 


However,  as  soon  as  it  was  announced  that  the 
government  was  thinking  of  introducing  stricter 
gun  laws,  a  great  number  of  Canadians  and 
organizations  stated  that  they  were  opposed  to 
such  laws.  Hunters,  target-shooters,  and  gun 
collectors  were  opposed  to  any  further  restric¬ 
tions  on  gun  use  in  Canada.  They  argued  that 
such  controls  would  just  restrict  a  person’s 
freedom  and  would  have  no  effect  on  the  crime 
rate.  These  people  were  members  of  such 
groups  as  the  Canadian  Wildlife  Federation 
(285  000  members),  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
Rifle  Association,  and  the  Shooting  Federation 
of  Canada.  These  organizations  were  powerful 
pressure  groups  which  tried  to  influence  the 
government  to  stop  preparing  stricter  gun  laws. 
However,  other  pressure  groups  —  such  as  the 
Canadian  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  and  the 
Canadian  Bar  Association  (lawyers)  —  were 
pressuring  the  government  to  introduce  stricter 
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gun  laws.  The  Canadian  Bar  Association  even 
suggested  that  no  individuals  be  allowed  to 
possess  handguns. 

The  Cabinet  Minister  in  charge  of  gun  laws  at 
this  time  was  Warren  Allmand;  he  held  the 
cabinet  post  of  Solicitor-General.  It  was 
reported  that  he  was  in  favour  of  stricter  gun 
laws  and  the  registration  of  all  guns  in  Canada.  If 
gun  registration  were  introduced,  it  would 
mean  that  every  gun  (including  rifles)  would 
have  its  serial  number  listed  with  the  govern¬ 
ment  beside  the  owner's  name. 

The  gun  control  issue  became  an  excellent 
example  of  Canadian  citizens  exercising 
pressure  on  law-makers  to  make  laws  that 
reflected  their  values.  There  are  an  estimated  3 
to  6  million  gun-users  in  Canada.  Many  of  them 
began  to  write  letters  to  the  Solicitor-General, 
their  MP’s,  and  local  newspapers  expressing 
their  opposition  to  any  new  restrictions  on  guns. 
They  contributed  time  and  money  to  their 
pressure  groups  in  Ottawa.  They  were  opposed 
by  many  Canadians  who  were  against  the  wide¬ 
spread  use  and  ownership  of  guns  and  thought 
that  stricter  controls  would  reduce  the  crime 
rate  and  violence  in  society.  Lawyers  and  police¬ 
men  were  strongly  in  favour  of  new  restrictions. 

It  was  announced  by  the  government  in  1976 
that  the  new  law  would  require  that  every  rifle 
and  shotgun  owner  would  have  to  obtain  a 
licence  (permit).  The  fight  was  on !  When  the  bill 
was  presented  for  first  reading  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  MP's  from  the  West  expressed 
their  strong  opposition  to  the  bill.  After  a  great 
deal  of  discussion,  the  government  withdrew 
the  bill. 

Eventually,  the  government  compromised 
and  introduced  a  new  bill  which  required  that 
only  those  who  bought  rifles  in  the  future  would 
have  to  apply  for  a  licence;  those  who  already 
owned  rifles  would  not  have  to  meet  this  re¬ 
quirement.  The  new  laws  came  into  effect  in 
1978.  The  laws  on  handguns  remain  unchanged. 

Questions 

1.  (a)  Distinguish  between  licensing  and  re¬ 

gistration  of  guns? 

(b)  Is  licensing  of  guns  in  effect  in  Canada? 
Is  registration? 

2.  (a)  Which  side  of  the  gun  control  issue  do 

you  support  and  why? 

(b)  If  the  government  introduced  new 
restrictions  on  gun  ownership,  would 
you  feel  strongly  enough  to  actively 
support/oppose  them?  If  so,  how  would 
you  do  so? 


3.  “The  gun  control  issue  became  an  excellent 
example  of  Canadian  citizens  exercising 
pressures  on  law-makers  to  make  laws  that 
reflected  their  values.”  What  is  meant  by 
this  statement?  What  evidence  is  used  in 
this  case  to  support  it? 

Activity 

Think  of  an  issue  which  greatly  concerns 
you  and  other  Canadians.  Write  a  letter  to 
your  elected  representatives  expressing 
your  views  on  the  issue. 


Decisions  Made  by  the  Queen, 
Governor-General,  and 
Lieutenant-Governors 

The  Queen  or  her  Representative  must  sign  a 
bill  before  it  can  become  law.  Centuries  ago,  the 
Monarch  had  the  power  to  accept  or  reject  the 
advice  and  wishes  of  the  people’s  represen¬ 
tatives.  However,  after  the  English  Civil  War  and 
the  beheading  of  King  Charles  I  by  Parliament's 
armies  in  1649,  the  Monarch  gradually  lost  the 
power  to  act  independently. 

Now  the  Monarch,  according  to  tradition, 
always  accepts  the  advice  of  the  Prime  Minister, 
who  has  the  support  of  the  majority  of  the 
people’s  elected  representatives  in  Parliament. 
If  Parliament  passes  a  bill,  the  Monarch  or  her 
Representative  will  sign  it.  If  the  people  do  not 
like  the  new  law,  they  will  not  behead  the 
Monarch.  They  will  vote  against  the  candidates 
of  the  Prime  Minister’s  party  in  the  next 
election.  The  only  time  when  the  Monarch  or 
her  Representative  has  any  actual  power  is  when 
a  Prime  Minister  has  been  defeated  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  At  this  point,  the  Prime  Minister 
may  advise  the  Monarch  or  her  Representative 
to  call  a  new  election  and  let  the  people  decide. 
In  a  minority  government  situation  after  an 
election,  the  Prime  Minister  may  be  defeated  in 
the  House  and  advise  the  Monarch  or  her 
Representative  to  select  a  new  Prime  Minister. 
This  usually  will  be  the  Leader  of  the  Opposi¬ 
tion.  This  is  all  that  remains  of  the  Crown’s  past 
powers.  Today  the  Monarch  and  her  Represen¬ 
tatives  spend  most  of  their  time  making  tours 
and  public  appearances  and  performing  colour¬ 
ful  ceremonies. 
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Decisions  Made  by  Civil  Servants 

Although  politicians  like  the  Prime  Minister, 
premiers,  Cabinet  Ministers,  mayors,  MP’s,  and 
MLA's  make  important  decisions,  they  are  not 
usually  experts  in  specific  fields  (e.g.,  nuclear 
energy).  Politicians  rely  on  the  appointed 
officials  called  CIVIL  SERVANTS  to  assist  them. 
Civil  servants  provide  detailed  information  and 
advice  to  politicians,  and  they  often  are  ap¬ 
pointed  to  administer  certain  laws  and  rules. 
Civil  servants  have  become  very  important 
decision-makers.  They  shape  and  enforce  many 
of  the  laws  made  by  our  elected  representatives. 

Cabinet  Ministers  may  decide  on  a  new  policy 
like  gun  control.  However,  they  depend  on  civil 
servants  to  write  the  policy  into  legal  language  in 
a  bill.  As  a  result,  bills  which  are  introduced  in 
Parliament  may  reflect  the  ideas  and  decisions  of 
civil  servants  as  much  asthe  valuesand  decisions 
of  Cabinet  Ministers  and  MP’s. 

Civil  servants  may  also  shape  government 
decisions  by  deciding  on  what  advice  and 
information  to  give  to  the  politicians.  Leading 
civil  servants  are  frequently  asked  to  attend 
Cabinet  meetings  to  give  expert  information 
and  advice.  Similarly,  civil  servants  may  be  asked 
to  appear  before  committees  of  MP’s  or  senators 
to  provide  information  and  to  answer  questions 
on  bills.  Civil  servants  try  to  give  Cabinet 
Ministers  and  MP’s  a  balanced  view  of  an  issue 
and  a  number  of  choices.  Because  of  these  skills 
and  resources,  civil  servants  can  influence  the 
final  decisions  made  by  the  politicians. 

Laws  usually  give  the  Minister  in  charge  of  a 
government  department  (e.g.,  the  Minister  of 
Energy)  the  power  to  make  more  rules,  or 
REGULATIONS,  to  carry  out  and  enforce  the 
law.  Not  only  do  the  civil  servants  write  the  bills; 
they  also  write  the  regulations  under  the  new 
laws.  These  numerous  government  regulations 
are  often  called  "red  tape.”  Citizens  frequently 
turn  to  civil  servants  for  an  explanation  of  the 
meaning  of  these  laws  and  regulations. 

In  recent  years,  the  government  has  set  up  a 
number  of  AGENCIES  to  carry  out  certain  laws. 
The  National  Energy  Board  is  responsible  for 
exploration,  pricing,  and  exporting  of  gas  and 
oil.  The  Canadian  Radio-Television  Commission 
sets  the  rules  on  Canadian  content  and  controls 
who  can  own  radio  and  TV  stations.  The 
Canadian  Transportation  Commission  controls 
railway  service,  freight  rates,  and  plane  fares. 
These  powerful  agencies  are  set  up  by 
Parliament  to  enforce  certain  laws.  But  the 
people  who  sit  on  these  agencies  are  not  elected 
politicians;  they  are  appointed  civil  servants.  In 
this  way,  leading  civil  servants  regularly  make 
decisions  on  the  price  we  pay  for  gasoline,  the 
entertainment  we  watch,  and  the  way  we  travel. 
They  are  powerful  decision-makers. 


Growth  of  the  Civil  Service 

Many  Canadians  are  concerned  about  the 
growing  size  and  power  of  the  civil  service 
(sometimes  called  the  bureaucracy).  These 
people  fear  that  political  decision-making  is 
gradually  slipping  out  of  the  hands  of  our 
elected  representatives  and  falling  into  the 
hands  of  appointed  civil  servants.  They  believe 
this  is  not  democratic. 

Some  people  have  called  for  a  "FREEDOM  OF 
INFORMATION*  Law”  which  would  allow 
citizens  to  examine  government  files  which 
have  information  about  them.  They  also  want  to 
be  able  to  look  at  files  on  important  matters, 
such  as  the  operation  of  nuclear  reactors  in 
Canada,  to  determine  whether  there  is  any 
danger  to  the  public.  These  people  believe  that 
such  a  law  could  help  to  break  the  control 
bureaucracy  has  over  individuals  and  matters 
which  are  of  concern  to  all  people  living  in 
Canada. 


Concern  Grows  over 
“Big  Government” 

By  Leonard  Shifrin 

(Shifrin,  a  lawyer  and  former  director  of  the 
National  Council  of  Welfare,  is  Canada's  only 
columnist  specializing  in  social  policy.) 

“The  bureaucracy  has  done  more  to  under¬ 
mine  the  powers  of  Parliament  than  has  any 
other  group,”  Canadian  Labor  Congress 
president  Joe  Morris  told  the  Canadian  Club  in 
Toronto  recently. 

“Parliament  and  ministers,”  he  said,  “have 
become  captive  to  it.” 

A  few  days  earlier,  at  Nova  Scotia’s  Acadia 
University,  former  Conservative  leader  Robert 
Stanfield  had  warned  that,  more  and  more, 
what  Ottawa  does  is  "decided  by  and  im¬ 
plemented  by  the  bureaucracy. 

“We  are  losing  control  by  democratically 
elected  people,  both  at  the  parliamentary  and 
the  ministerial  level.” 

He  called  for  freedom-of-information  legis¬ 
lation  and  for  more  extensive  staffing  of 
parliamentary  committees,  but  conceded  that 
no  number  of  such  reforms  could  enable 
Parliament  to  exercise  real  control  over  the 
present  scope  of  government  activities. 

Calgary  Herald,  March  19,  1977 


♦FREEDOM  OF  INFORMATION  —  the  right  of  the  citizens 
to  know  information  the  government  collects  on  individuals 
and  issues. 
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The  number  of  civil  servants  working  for  the 
federal,  provincial,  and  municipal  governments 
has  grown  enormously.  In  1977,  close  to  590  000 
people  worked  for  the  federal  government, 
almost  350  000  worked  for  the  provincial  and 
territorial  governments,  and  approximately 
600  000  worked  for  municipalities  and  school 
boards.  In  all,  over  1  431  000  civil  servants 
worked  for  the  different  levels  of  government  in 
Canada.  The  governments  are  the  largest 


employers  of  people.  The  accompanying  chart 
shows  the  growth  of  just  the  federal  civil  service 
since  1867. 

Why  has  the  number  of  civil  servants  grown  so 
high?  Obviously,  civil  servants  are  hired  to  meet 
the  demands  of  Canadians  for  more 
government  services.  The  accompanying  table 
presents  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
the  civil  service. 


GROWTH  OF  CANADIAN  PUBLIC  SERVICE 


Date 

No.  of  Depts. 

No.  of  Public  Servants 

General  Population 

1867 

12 

330 

3  463  000 

1900 

13 

3  344 

5  301  000 

1950 

18 

127  196 

14  000  000 

1974 

27 

333  003 
(end  of  year) 

22  500  000 

Canada  and  the  World,  October  1975 


The  Canadian  Civil  Service 


ADVANTAGES 

A  permanent  civil  service  provides  con¬ 
tinuous  administration,  though  govern¬ 
ments  may  fall  and  new  ones  appear  after 
elections. 

A  job  in  the  civil  service  is  a  career.  The 
career  employee  becomes  an  expert  in  his 
department  and  passes  on  the  benefit  of  his 
expertise  until  it  finally  reaches  the  Minister. 
The  latter,  because  he  is  an  elected  politi¬ 
cian,  is  usually  an  amateur  who  will  only 
hold  his  post  for  a  few  years. 

The  Deputy  Minister  may  advise,  but  his 
Minister  still  has  the  final  power  of  decision; 
in  theory,  at  least,  this  is  government  re¬ 
sponsible  to  Parliament  and  people. 

If  Canadians  want  ever  increasing  social 
services,  they  must  be  prepared  to  support 
a  big  civil  service  to  administer  them. 

DISADVANTAGES 

The  civil  service  is  a  monopoly,  not  in  com¬ 
petition,  not  obliged  to  make  a  profit  or  pay 
a  dividend  to  shareholders.  As  such  it  is 
inefficient,  ingrown,  and  occupied  with 
promoting  its  own  growth. 

Growth  has  been  out  of  all  proportion  to 
population  gains,  even  allowing  for  the  fact 
that  many  more  demands  are  made  on  the 
service. 

The  Cabinet  Minister,  who  is  supposed  to 
initiate  and  direct  his  department’s  policy, 
often  has  the  least  to  do  with  it.  The  civil 
service  hammers  out  policy,  and  the  Min¬ 
ister  is  usually  limited  to  saying,  “Yes,”  “No,” 
or  “Change  it.” 


•  Each  department  is  a  pyramid  of  power 
which  has  too  little  to  do  with  its  neighbour 
pyramids.  Information  passes  in  a  vertical 
line  from  bottom  to  top,  but  rarely  moves 
horizontally  to  other  departments.  Jealousy, 
lack  of  liaison  machinery,  volume  of  work, 
and  indifference  tend  to  keep  the  pyramids 
apart.  The  result  is  that  policies  often  conflict 
or  overlap. 

•  The  Minister  is  isolated  from  the  people. 
Since  it’s  almost  impossible  to  obtain  an 
appointment  with  him,  citizens  must  work 
through  the  various  layers  of  the  public 
service. 

Canada  and  the  World,  October,  1974 

Questions 

1.  Who  are  Joe  Morris  and  Robert  Stanfield? 

2.  What  do  they  think  of  the  growing  size  of 
the  civil  service  (bureaucracy)? 

3.  Do  you  think  a  “Freedom  of  Information 
Law"  would  help  politicians  and  citizens  in 
their  dealings  with  civil  servants?  Why? 

4.  Why  do  you  think  we  have  so  many  civil 
servants  today?  List  the  people  who  work  for 
governments  —  e.g.,  soldiers,  mail  carriers, 
police,  teachers.  Which  service  would  the 
majority  of  Canadians  be  willing  to  give  up 
to  cut  the  number  of  civil  servants  and  so  cut 
taxes? 

5.  What  do  you  think  would  happen  if  many 
civil  servants  were  fired?  Find  out  what 
happened  in  the  state  of  California  when 
“Proposition  13”  passed. 
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Decisions  Made  by  Judges 

Canada’s  court  judges  make  decisions  which 
affect  those  directly  involved  in  court  cases. 
Their  decisions  (interpretations)  also  help  to 
shape  the  present  and  future  laws. 

Most  people  know  that  criminal  court  judges 
have  to  decide  on  the  sentences  of  convicted 
persons  in  jury  trials.  To  make  sure  that  the 
sentence  is  fair,  a  judge  usually  must  do  the 
following: 

1.  Refer  to  the  Criminal  Code,  which  lists 
the  maximum  punishments  for  the 
crime  committed; 

2.  Compare  the  sentences  given  to  other 
criminals  who  have  committed  the  same 
crime; 

3.  Refer  to  a  pre-sentence  report,  which 
gives  the  background  of  the  accused  — 
family,  education,  employment  situ¬ 
ation,  and  previous  criminal  record  if 
any.  These  reports  may  be  prepared  by 
psychiatrists,  social  workers,  and  others. 

In  jury  trials,  the  judge  must  also  make  many 
decisions  on  court  procedures  and  types  of 
evidence  to  be  presented.  The  judge  must 
advise  the  jury  on  what  they  must  consider 
before  they  reach  a  verdict. 

Judges  must  make  sure  that  all  those  in  the 
courtroom  show  proper  respect  for  the  court 
and  its  officials.  If  they  do  not,  the  judge  can  find 


(convict)  the  offenders  in  contempt  of  court. 

A  judge  must  decide  whether  accused 
persons  are  guilty  or  innocent  in  minor  types  of 
criminal  cases.  A  judge  can  also  try  persons  in 
more  important  cases  if  they  choose  to  be  tried 
by  a  judge  and  not  by  a  jury.  If  a  criminal  case  is 
going  to  be  tried  in  a  higher  court,  a  judge  must 
hold  a  PRELIMINARY  HEARING  to  see  if  thereis 
enough  evidence  to  bring  the  accused  to  trial. 

The  higher  courts,  like  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Canada,  make  decisions  which  can  affect  the 
lives  of  many  Canadians.  The  Supreme  Court  of 
Canada  decides  on  disagreements  between  the 
federal  and  provincial  governments  when  they 
disagree  on  the  meaning  of  our  written  constitu¬ 
tion  (the  British  North  America  Act).  This  court 
interprets  the  meaning  of  the  constitution  and 
settles  these  government  disputes.  It  also  hears 
appeals  from  cases  which  have  been  tried  in  the 
lower  courts.  The  decisions  made  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada  are  final.  They  may 
lead  to  changes  in  the  law. 


Activity 

Each  student  should  bring  to  the  class 
examples  of  court  decisions  as  reported  by 
the  newspapers.  The  student  should  explain 
the  decision  made  by  the  court,  how  it 
affected  the  accused,  and  how  this  court 
decision  could  affect  the  lives  of  other 
Canadians. 
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Case  Study  No.  6.  — 

The  Murdoch  Case 

In  the  Murdoch  divorce  case,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Canada  decided  that  Mrs.  Murdoch 
was  not  entitled  to  a  share  of  the  family  ranch 
owned  by  her  husband.  The  ranch  had  been 
purchased  after  they  were  married,  and  Mrs. 
Murdoch  worked  for  over  20  years  on  the  ranch. 
She  did  all  the  chores  required  to  maintain  it  and 
claimed  she  was  entitled  to  half  the  property. 


The  majority  of  judges  on  the  Supreme  Court 
decided  that  Mrs.  Murdoch  was  not  entitled  to  a 
share  of  the  property  because  it  was  not 
registered  in  her  name.  A  minority  of  the  judges 
disagreed  and  claimed  that  the  work  of  a  wife 
should  entitle  her  to  part  ownership  in  a 
business.  Many  people  agreed  with  the  minority 
decision  and  demanded  changes  in  the  law. 
Provincial  governments  recognized  the  change 
in  values  (on  the  role  of  women),  and  several 
provinces  introduced  family  laws  which  treated 
wives  more  fairly. 


THE  MURDOCH  CASE:  SU’STtCt-F 


Conclusion 

In  this  chapter,  we  have  studied  the  types  of 
decisions  made  by  citizens  and  decision¬ 
makers.  All  citizens  cannot  share  in  the  making 
of  every  political  decision.  Nor  can  citizens  even 
be  consulted  about  every  decision.  Instead, 
citizens  must  understand  how  these  decisions 
are  made,  how  they  may  influence  the  deci¬ 
sions,  and  how  they  may  work  to  change  the 
laws.  This  is  democracy  in  action. 


Question 

Do  you  think  that  in  a  divorce  case  a  house¬ 
wife  should  have  an  equal  share  of  the  pro¬ 
perty  bought  after  a  marriage?  Explain. 

Activity 

What  are  the  provincial  laws  on  family  pro¬ 
perty  settlements  in  divorce  cases  in  your 
province?  Do  they  discriminate  against 
women? 
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Chapter  Six 

Canada’s  Future 


Canadians  must  make  many  important  political  decisions  in  the  near  future.  Canada  and 
the  world  are  changing  rapidly,  and  so  are  people’s  ideas  and  values.  As  a  result,  our 
governments  and  our  constitution  are  being  questioned.  New  ideas  to  change  old 
ways  of  doing  things  are  being  suggested.  People  do  not  agree  on  the  exact  changes  that 
are  necessary.  However,  it  is  important  for  everyone  living  in  a  democracy  to  know  how 
the  political  system  works  and  how  laws  are  made  which  reflect  one’s  ideas  and  values.  If 
we  sit  back  and  do  nothing,  we  give  up  an  important  right  and  must  accept  the  political 
decisions  of  others. 
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Political  Involvement  in  the  Issues 


Political  involvement  by  young  people  begins  in 
the  schools.  Here,  students  participate  as  voters, 
campaign  workers,  candidates,  class  represen¬ 
tatives,  and  executive  members  in  the  Student 
Council.  All  this  is  excellent  training  for  later 
involvement  in  Canadian  politics.  As  citizens, 
most  people  will  vote.  Some  people  will  support 
candidates  with  their  time  and  money.  A  small 
number  will  run  as  candidates  in  federal,  provin¬ 
cial,  and  municipal  elections.  A  few  will  be 
elected  to  make  decisions  on  our  behalf. 
Together  with  the  appointed  decision-makers, 
they  will  make  decisions  which  will  affect  the 
way  we  live,  think,  and  act.  In  a  democracy, 
these  decisions  should  reflect  the  values  and 
wishes  of  the  majority  of  citizens  without 
destroying  the  rights  of  the  minority  of  citizens. 

In  the  next  few  years,  Canadian  citizens  and 
decision-makers  must  face  important  questions. 
Canadians  have  enjoyed  peace  and  prosperity  as 
neighbours  of  the  United  States.  At  the  same 
time,  Canada  is  in  danger  of  disappearing  as  an 
independent  country.  There  is  little  danger  of  a 
direct  attack  —  the  U.S.  has  not  attacked  Canada 
since  the  War  of  1812.  However,  American 
control  over  our  economy  is  steadily  increasing. 
Generally,  Canadians  welcome  U.S.  money 
invested  in  Canada,  and  we  tend  to  ignore  the 
dangers.  Canadians  are  also  deeply  influenced 
by  American  culture.  American  values  and 
attitudes  are  attractively  presented  through 
television,  movies,  radio,  records,  and 
magazines.  Canadian  values  may  become  so 
American  that  people  will  no  longer  want  to 
remain  a  separate  country. 

If  Canadians  want  to  avoid  this  situation, 
decisions  have  to  be  made  by  Canadian  citizens 
and  decision-makers.  Some  people  want  the 
governments  to  take  a  more  active  role  in 
reducing  the  American  influence  in  this 
country.  Stricter  controls  have  been  suggested 


on  American  ownership  of  Canadian  industries 
and  natural  resources.  These  same  people  want 
to  increase  control  of  the  distribution  of 
American  television,  movies,  books,  and 
magazines  in  Canada.  Others  oppose  more 
government  restriction  because  they  believe 
that  there  are  too  many  controls  on  individual 
freedom. 

Internally,  Canada  faces  enormous  political 
problems.  The  threat  of  separation  hangs  over 
Canada.  When  the  word  "separation”  is 
mentioned,  most  Canadians  think  of  the  events 
occurring  in  Quebec.  However,  separation 
movements  are  active  in  the  East  and  the  West.  If 
one  part  of  the  country  SECEDES  (separates), 
others  might  follow,  and  Canada  as  a  country 
might  cease  to  exist.  As  a  reply  to  separatist 
demands,  some  people  have  suggested  a  new 
constitution  with  minor  changes  to  protect 
provincial  and  French-Canadian  rights.  Others 
have  suggested  that  the  federal  government 
give  many  of  its  powers  to  the  provinces. 

Canada’s  decision-makers  are  making  sug¬ 
gestions  which  they  believe  are  needed  to  solve 
Canada’s  problems.  These  proposals  are  based 
on  what  they  believe  Canadians  will  agree  with 
and  support.  Today  it  is  essential  that  Canadians 
be  educated  on  the  issues  and  make  decisions 
which  are  informed  and  knowledgeable. 
Understanding  Canada’s  political  system  and 
government  is  the  first  step  toward  making 
decisions  which  will  help  solve  problems  facing 
Canadians  and  their  country. 

As  students,  you  have  observed  and  par¬ 
ticipated  in  student  politics  in  your  school.  Some 
of  you  have  helped  in  federal,  provincial,  and 
municipal  elections  in  your  area.  The  opportu¬ 
nities  and  responsibilities  of  a  Canadian  citizen 
are  before  you.  Will  you  accept  the  challenge  to 
participate  in  politics,  to  develop  new  Canadian 
values,  and  to  shape  Canada’s  future  in  the  best 
interests  of  all  Canadians? 


Pickering  Nuclear  Plant 


McCullagh/Miller  Services 


Activities 

1.  Discuss  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
the  following  options  for  Canada’s  future. 
Then  hold  a  class  referendum  on  these 
options. 

(a)  Quebec  should  separate  from  English- 
speaking  Canada. 

(b)  Any  province  or  region  should  be  free 
to  separate  from  the  rest  of  Canada. 

(c)  Canada  should  join  the  United  States. 

(d)  The  federal  government  should  be 
given  more  power  to  hold  Canada 
together. 

2.  What  other  political  problems  do  you  see 
in  Canada's  future?  How  should  Canadian 
citizens  deal  with  these  problems? 
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